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ST as long as we have more men than mules and horses, we must continue to produce 

our crops with man power instead of horse power; and, since man power is more ex- 

pensive than horse power, it also follows that as long as we try to get along with so few 

work stock the production of our crops will be more expensive than it should be. The man 

who cultivates a row at one trip across the field has a great advantage over the man who 
must go two or more times to cultivate that same row. 

As Prof. Massey-says, “Mule power is far cheaper than a darkey at the end of a hoe”; 

prow One Man Made Money Raising Hay.... and the Southern plowman with one scrubby 900-pound mule and a little makeshift of a 

How We Have Bought Stallions plow cannot make crops as cheaply as can the Western farmer who drives three |,500-pound 
ameness in Horses and Mules horses and uses a disc or gang plow. 

Let Us Press Toward the Mark of the Prize of The proposition we are up against is easily stated, however hard the disposition of it 
Our High Calling may be: We use out-of-date, inefficient emplements to do our farm work, thus adding an 
ake Money Raising Hay, W. F. Massey ,| unnecessary expense to every farm operation, and the reason why we use these small and 

Pe | ae * | uneconomieal tools is because we have not the work stock to handle improved machinery. 
ad We might as well face the matter squarely. The cost of producing all our crops is too 
ata age | great, and the margin of profit therefore too small, and before we can ever hope to remedy 

r Neglect of Dairying and Poultry this situation we must do two things: We must (1) increase the average production per 

peven Health Rules acre and (2) decrease the cost of working each acre. Good horses and better tools will en- 

peven Reasons Why You Should Not Take Pat- able us to do both; but we must have the horse power before we can handle the improved 
ent Medicines machinery to advantage. 
en Poultry Pointers, Uraha Poultry Farm.. Moreover, to get these horses we must raise them ourselves. We have not the money 

The Farmer's Best Friend, A. L. French to buy them, and we can raise horses just as cheaply as anybody else can. Other folks make 
he Farm Savings Bank, J. C. Stribling | money raising them for us; why cannot we raising them for ourselves? Let us then begin 
sc Guestions rai — ; - °| the breeding up of our stock, so that we may be able to raise both the number and the kind 
a 7. <sle * sim : | of work stock we need. The accompanying illustration shows a Percheron stallion, a fine 
Oa ixtravagant People, Mrs. W. N. | type of what is probably the best breed for grading up our native stock. Try raising some 

ao. 2 3 | colts this spring and see if it doesn’t pay. You will not only receive a handsome return 
ew... si from the col's, if you feed and care for them properly, but by growing more stock you will 

With Our | He soon be able to cultivate more land, and to cultivate it better, thus increasing your yields 

' and decreasing the cest of production—a consummation devoutly to be desired. 
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XV.— By Raising Your Own Horses and Mules and a Few to Sell. 


= HE FACT that we do raise our 
‘AK horses and mules has an important and di- 

\}| rect bearing on our agricultural produc- 
tion, both as affecting its quality and cost. 

It is not merely to save a part of the money 
paid out for the mules we are each year compelled 
to buy, nor for the profits that would come from 
raising a few horses and mules to sell, that we in- 
sist on the absolute necessity of raising our farm 
work stock; but because the question is of funda- 
mental importance in determining the amount and 
cost of our agricultural products. The amount of 
our products per agricultural worker will be in- 
ereased and their cost decreased in direct propor- 
tion as we increase the number Of horses and 
mules used. 

If any reader wishes to convince himself of the 
fact that the number of horses used is a direct 
and accurate index of the earnings of the farm 
worker, let him take the last Census Report and 
compare these three classes of facts for each 
State: (1) The number of farm workers. (2) 
The number of horses and mules. (3) The earn- 
ings of each farm worker. 

The relationship which 
present, is not a coincidence, but is simply cause 
and effect. 


not own 














the accuracy of the following statements:. 


(1) We must double or treble the number of | 
our farm work animals and increase their indi- | 
vidual efficiency before we can raise the earnings | 
of the average farm worker to anything near the | 
maximum.—We have about one-fourth as many | 


horses and mules and earn less than one-fourth as 
much money as some other farming people. 

(2) No farming country ever had sufficient farm 
work stock for economical production that bought 
it.—We buy ours and have on an average tt OL 
a horse to each farm worker, whereas we should 
have at least 3. 

(3) No farming country ever bred sufficient 
farm work stock to supply its need that bought 
feed on which to raise that work stock.—We are 
buyers not sellers of feed stuffs. 


In other words, there are, among many others, | 
two inseparable problems which we must solve in} 
order to get that ‘$500 More a Year Farming”’ for | 


the average farm worker; the breeding of our 
farm work stock and the production and intelli- 
gent use of feeds for live stock. 


re 
We Need Heavier Work Stock. 


TA) | S LONG as the negro is largely the farm 
(| laborer of this section the mule will be a 
popular and well nigh indispensable farm 


work animal; for he not only fits well our condi- | 


tions, but is also an animal of moderate efficiency 
at comparatively low cost. 
fore, won and will probably maintain a perma- 
nent place in our agriculture, and since mules 
eannot be had without horses, the question may 
be promptly settled that both horses and mules 
shall be used as farm work stock. 

The next problem is, What sort of horses and 
mules do we need for farm work? Any one who 
has kept in close touch with market conditions 
during the last fifteen years has not failed to ob- 


serve the gradual and certain tendency towards | 





According to the last census each farmer in the 
NORTH Atlantic States earned $984 a year, and each 
farmer in the SOUTH Atlantic States only $484-—or ex- 
actly $500 a year less for the average farmer in The 
Progressive Farmer’s territory than for his brother 
farmer just north of him. The object of these articles 
is to set forth the plans by which we may bring up our 
Southern farming to Northern profits, the next four 
articles in this series being as follows: 

April 22.—By Keeping More Stock to Graze Idle Lands. 

April 29.—By Feeding the Products of the Farm to Live 

Stock. 
6.—By Learning the 
and Good Stock. 
May 13.—By Learning How to Makea Balanced Ration. 


May Difference Between Scrub 


he will find invariably | 


A careful and comprehensive study of | 
the whole question of the relation of farm work | 
stock to agricultural production reveals the fact | 
that not only the past history of agriculture, but | 
also present facts give unmistakable assurance of 


The mule has, there-} 











heavier farm work stock in the South. here 
more 1,100-pound mules now sold for farm work 
than ever before, and there are more 1.2 )0-nvound 
miules sold now than there were 
;mules ten to fifteen years ago. 
When human labor was abundant the hoe and 
the other small implements were used. With light, 


are 


}.bou-poun) 


| necessity if the mule was to do sufficient work; 
|but when cultural and labor conditions changed 
'so as to necessitate larger and heavier 
ments in order to do more work and thereby 
economize human labor, increased weight, rather 


|than speed, became the most important factor in| 


|determining the usefulness of a mule for farm 
, work. The markets have responded to these con- 
ditions, for to-day anywhere in the South 1,200- 
| pound mules bring from $50 to $75 more per head 
| than do 900- to 1,000-pound mules. 

| If we are to do farm work most economically, 


j and raise high-priced mules weighing from 1,100 





| 
| 


This Week’s Guide Post to “$500 


More a Year.” 


EFORE we,the farmers of the South, 
can raise Our average earnings to 
anything like they should be, we 

niust double or treble the number of our 
farm work stock. 
at 

The only way for us to get this work 
stock is to raise it, since no farming cOun- 
try which depended on buying its work 
stock cver had enough for econOmical pro- 
duction, 

& 

There is nothing in our soil, water or 
climate to prevent us from growiDg mules 
of the best quality and of the highest mar- 
ket price. 

a 

To grow such mules, however, we must 
have good 1,300- to 1,400-pound mares 
and 1,000- to 1,050-pound jacks of good 
quality. Then we must feed properly, us- 
ing the legumes to balance Our corn, fod- 
der, and grass. 





3 
The direct profits from raising horses and 
mules will help us on toward our “$500 
More a Year,’ but a greater profit will 
come from securing in this way sufficient 
work stock for economical crop production. 











to 1,300 pounds each, we must have mares weizgh- 
ing from 1,250 to 1,400 pounds. 

It is not claimed that a 1,200-pound mule is as 
{fast as a 1,000-pound animal, nor that a 1,300- 
pound mare is as good a 
pound horse; but the work of the farm horse is 
chiefly at the walk, and the horse that will do the 
most at that gait is, therefore, the one needed for 
farm work. 

uw 


How to Breed Heavier Work Stock. 


HS 


O produce mules of good quality weighing 
1,200 pounds, will require 1,300- to 1,400- 
pound mares and 1,000-to 1,050-pound jacks 
and, in addition, liberal and intelligent feeding. 





i|In the past we have too often sought to increase | 
the size of our mules by the use of extra large; 


|jacks. These extra large jacks are almost certain 
|to lack quality. A good foot and leg are essential 
to a good mule, and he inherits these largely from 
his sire; therefore, since a large jack is almost 
certain to be weak in these points he transmits 
these weaknesses to his progeny. 

A weight of 1,100-pounds is about the 
limit in jacks of good quality, and is, 
rarely seen. It is much easier to purchase a jack 
of good quality weighing 1,000 pounds, but a 
1,000-pound jack, or even a 1,100-pound jack, 
|crossed on our small mares weighing from 900 to 


extreme 
therefore, 


imple- | 


roadster as a 1,050-| 


L,000 
luule. 


pounds will not produce a 1,20 Ound 
in fact, with our methods of feeding, such 
a cross will usually produce about a 1,000 bound 
mule. We must, therefore, have larger m Lreg if 
we are to produce these 1,200-pound mules. To. 
get these mares there are two methods open to 


{uS: we May buy mares weighing from 1,200 to 
|narrow-working implements speed was a prime} 


1,400 pounds, or we may breed them. The first 
method has the advantage of being quicker, but 
the second may be otherwise equally Satisfactory 
and has the strong point in its favor of requiring 
a smaller investment to start with. If mares are 
|lo be purchased, we strongly advise the purchase 
of mares having an infusion of draft blood: and 
of the draft breeds, our preference for mule 
breeding is the Percheron. Experience seems to 
have demonstrated that grade Percheron mai es are 
superior to the grades of the other draft breeds 
|for mule production. This is probably because of 
| the fact that the Percheron is the smallest of the 
| draft breeds and consequently usually of better 
quality. The clean, hard legs of the Percherong 
are also another strong point in their Superiority 
for the breeding of first-class mules. 

If of suflicient size to produce large, 
high-priced mules are ever to be had by the South- 
ern farmer, he will probably have to breed them. 
To purchase such mares would cost too much, 
|To breed these mares it will also probably be 
necessary to the small mares now here for 
their mothers. If this be done it is again appar- 
|ent that the sires must be of the draft breeds. 

The use of draft stallions for breeding on our 
-hative mares would not only produce a class of 
mares that would give sufficient size to their 
mule colts, but 1t would improve immeasurably 
the value of our farm work horses. 

For crossing on our native mares we would 
again select the Percheron as unquestionably the 
best of the draft breeds for this purpose. We do 
not need stallions weighing more than from 1,500 
to 1,600 pounds to breed on our native stock. It 
is always easier to get the best quality in the 
smaller members of the large breeds, therefore, 
stallions of this weight of the very best quality 
may be bought because too small for use where’ 
high-priced draft horses are bred. 

On page 3 of this issue is presented an illus- 
tration made from a photograph of a Percheron 
stallion of this type. If he had weighed a ton 
| with his quality and conformation he would have 
isold for $3,000 or $4,000, but since he weighed 
| only 1,600 pounds, he was bought for $1,000. He 
lis a good specimen of the type of stallion needed 
{to breed on our native mares for the purpose of 
{improving our farm work horses and the raising 
of mares for mule breeding. 


at 
Why We Must Have More Horses. 


W E ARE WELL aware that in our territory 


miares 


use 








the mule is generally regarded, and prob-7 
ably is, the most satisfactory farm work 
animal when the driver is a negro, especially if 
| the owner does not directly supervise the farm 
| work; but the mule does not reproduce, and we 
|must either continue to buy our farm work stock, 
which also means an insufficient supply for ec0- 
nomical farm production, or we must keep sufici- 
ent horses to produce the mules required. The 
saving on the purchases now made, or the profits 
jon the breeding of good mules, or the greater 
| profits on the crops resulting from cheaper pro- 
|duction through the use of better and more farm 
work stock, will either one compensate for any 
inconvenience this may cause. 

With proper management all the farm work 
|stock may be horses, even though the drivers be 
negroes, and we are not sure that the mule is 12 
any sense the superior of the horse in the per 
formance of economical farm work. He may 
stand abuse and hardships better, but, as we have 
stated before, that is not what live stock is kedt 
and when farm work stock is subjected 
such, no matter whether horses or mules » kept, 
it 
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is a losing business. 
If two are needed, three 
as much work and raise two colts. 


will do 
ee mules 


mules mare 


If th 





The Beginning of Wisdom—in Farming—is a Two-Horse Plow. 


Ne ene 
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would be required to do the work, two mules and 
two mares will do as much and raise at least one 
colt, and some years two. If six mules would be 
required to do the work, two mules and six mares 
will do as much and raise three or four colts each 
year. 

While spring colts usually do better, chiefly be- 
cause the mares get grass and give more milk, it 
is safe to state that with a little attention practi- 
cally as good colts can be raised born any season 
of the year. It, therefore, follows that the mares 
should be bred to bring their colts at the season 
of least work. By this we do not mean that 
mares in foal or suckling colts should not be 
worked, but for a month or two before the birth 
of the colt and for two or three months after, the 
work should be light, or both the mare and her 
colt may suffer. While this work should be light, 
it should also be regular; for exercise, even mod- 
erately hard work, is good for any animal if it be 
judiciously given. 

at 


Proper Feeding Helps Make the Mule. 


= N ORDER to justify us in expecting a mule 
V4 that will weigh 1,200 pounds, we must give 

him an inheritance of 1,200 in his sire and 
dam, but that alone is not sufficient. Even though 
he have the inheritance of 1,200 pounds, if we do 
not give him sufficient feed out of which to grow 
the 1,200 pounds of mule flesh, he cannot do it. 
Indeed he must have not only a sufficient quantity 
of feed, but it must also contain those materials, 


and in the proper proportions, which are contained 
in mule flesh, blood, and bone. 


There is nothing in our soil, water or climate,. 


which will prevent us growing large, fine mules 
of the best quality that will sell for the highest 
prices, if we start them with the right inheritance 
from their sires and dams and then feed them 
properly. 

Corn and corn fodder, or corn and grass hay, 
will not supply a young colt or mule with the ma- 
terials needed to make the proper growth. Like- 
wise they will not supply a brood mare with the 
materials she needs to nourish her colt either be- 
fore or after its birth. 


On the other hand, if we will give the mares 
good pasture and a liberal supply of good peavine, 
alfalfa or clover hay, and oats, corn and a small 
amount of cottonseed meal, there is absolutely no 
doubt but we can grow as large and as good 
mules as can be grown anywhere. 

The young colts, while they are suckling their 
mothers, should also have a liberal allowance of 
peavine, alfalfa or clover hay and corn, oats and 
wheat bran. After they are weaned they should 
have good pasture and a little grain each day, or 
some good legume hay and an allowance of grain. 

Will it cost too much to raise mules this way? 
If it does, then it will cost too much to raise them 
any way. The extra feed and attention will cost 
$50 more on each mule but, if it is bred right, it 
will be worth $100 more than the 800- and 900- 
pound scrubs we are now producing. 

Again we repeat that the profits direct from 
raising Our farm work stock will help materially 
towards that $500 more a year, but the greatest 
profit will come from securing in this way—and 
this is the only way it can be secured—sufficient 


farm work stOck to produce our crops econom- 
ically. : 





Stop Burning Off the Old Fields 


OW LONG, oh, how long, will our farmers 
burn up every spring the little fertility 
that Mother Nature has laboriously spent 
the previous twelve months trying to develop? 
Turn out an old field, sick, famishing, naked, and 
Mother Nature clothes it with a coat of grass to 
heal its scars, to stop the wounding of it with 
Bullies, and to feed it with rotting vegetable mat- 
ter (humus) as the only way on earth to bring it 
back to life and strength. And yet nine farmers 
Out of ten will go ahead and in twenty-four hours’ 
time burn off all the potential humus that Nature 


‘om Spent a year growing for the salvation of the 
and, 


lal 


“For the land’s sake’ indeed we must stop 
burning off our old fields. It may make the 


Sass seem greener this season, but in the end it 


Means that the land will become too barren to: 


STOW any grass at all. 





PROF. MASSEY’S 
Editorial Page. 








Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 














Make Easy Money Raising Hay. 


OR A NUMBER of years the census reports 
have shown that the average crop of hay 
per acre in North Carolina is greater than 
in the famous hay State of Iowa, greater than in 
New York and a number of other Northern States 
which grow and cure hundreds of tons to North 
Carolina’s one ton, and then send hay here where 
it commands double the price in the North, and 
can be produced at a far less cost. 

I may be asked why it is that Iowa with her fer- 
tile soil and high priced land makes less hay per 
acre than North Carolina on her old worn soil 
and cheap lands. The reason is not in any su- 
perior fertility of the soil, save that in parts of 
the eastern section the reclaimed swamp lands are 
as fertile as any in the West. It is mainly be- 
cause of the fact that the rainfall here is about 
double that of Iowa and the season is longer, thus 
allowing more cuttings. Well established alfalfa 
will make two to three cuttings in Iowa, while 























A GOOD TYPE OF DRAFT STALLION. 


A splendid Percheron—purchasea for the Iredell Test Farm 
by Dr. Tuit Butler of The Progressive Farmer. A good type 
of the horse necessary in the South both for farm work 
and for mule raising. 





in central North Carolina four and often five cut- 
tings may be made. 
& 


Timothy is the great market grass for hay in 
the North, and is the best grass perhaps in our 
high mountain plateaus. It is not, however, the 
best grass for most of the South. But there are 
other grasses better suited to the South that are 
equally as good as the timothy, and, in fact, far 
better than most of the timothy sent South, which 
is often the dead grass from which a seed crop 
has been threshed, and is not much better than 
straw. 

In all parts of the South, wherever the soil has 
been improved by the truck growers, every one 
has seen the great crops of crab grass that fol- 
low the early truck if simply let alone. Crab 
grass hay, grown on these fertile soils and cut at 
the proper stage, is as good as timothy. 

But the great hay and forage crop of the South, 
the crop that has a higher feeding value in the hay 
than the red clover of the North, as high feed- 
ing value as alfalfa hay, is the cowpea. With this 
plant we can grow a larger crop of more valuable 
hay than any grown in the Northwest and can 
grow it after producing a crop of grain on the 
same land, and at the same time can leave the 
land with increased fertility by reason of having 
grown it. Much of our upland country is not in 
a condition yet for the production of grass hay; 
but the cowpea hay can be grown in great quant- 
ities, and by feeding it the cotton farmer can get 
on a cash basis by having beeves to sell in the 
spring, and Gan increase his manure pile and be- 
come gradually more independent of the fertilizer 
man. 


a 


It is well known that for the last twenty years 
I have been urging the importance of the cowpea 
upon the attention of the Southern farmers. I am 
vain enough to believe that I have been instru- 
;mental in greatly increasing the attention given 
| to this crop, and the more I see of what is being 





done and what the cowpea has accomplished far 
north of where I formerly thought the plant 
would thrive, the more I am convinced of the 
Supreme importance of the crop to the Southern 
farmers. 

Sometime since I visited a section in the lower 
part of Maryland, a section with which I was per- 
fectly familiar in my boyhood. In my boyhood this 
was a pine lumber section and farming on the 
sandy soil was at a low ebb. On my recent visit I 
found a transformation that seemed little short of 
the miraculous. Men are making fortunes on land 
that was considered almost worthless in my boy- 
hood. I drove over smooth shell roads in every di- 
rection where formerly I have had a horse tug 
through deep sand; and on every side were mag- 
nificent farms with corn growing as rank as in 
Kentucky, and the truckers happy in the return 
from their strawberries, melons and potatoes. On 
one tract of land that in my boyhood would hardly 
have brought $5 an acre I saw a splendid home 
and great barns, and frames with thousands of 
glass sashes, and was told that the owner had 
made $50,000 last season on his truck. What 
pleased me most was to have men say to me: 
“This transformation is the result of your con- 
stant advocacy of the cowpea in your writings 
and in your occasienal lectures in this county.’ 
Cowpeas, and crimson clover in winter, have 
shown them that the increase of humus in their 
soil was all that was needed to enable them to use 
commercial fertilizers profitably and lavishly in 
the growing of truck and small fruits. Northern 
men are crowding into that section and buying 
up the outlying unimproved lands, after seeing 
what has been done by others. 

And in the ultimate analysis the Southern cow- 
pea is at the very foundation of all the advance- 
ment there. 

& 


All over the South there are equal opportun- 
ities for the profitable use of the pea for the feed- 
ing of stock and the improvement of the soil, and 
with cOwpeas and crimson clOver any sandy land 
in the South can be brought up to the production 
of two bales of cotton per acre while making a 
profit in the feeding of live stock. Even if the 
crop is not saved as hay, the land will receive 
great benefit, and the farmer likewise, if the live 
stock are only hogs feeding on the peas and en- 
riching the soil, while making profit in the bacon 
produced and cured on the place. 

I have lost none of my enthusiasm for the pea, 
for the longer I live the more I am convinced that 
this “clover of the South” has a still greater fu- 
ture before it for the Southern farmer. Will you 
not let it help you make money this year? 





Peanut and Tobacco Notes. 


ANY FARMERS in the Piedmont section 
I found last year have fully realized the 
advantage of flat culture for corn, and yet I 


CaaS 


found these same farmers hilling up their tobacco 
and putting a vast amount of expensive hoe work 


on it. If you still think that you cannot make 
good tobacco after a crop of peas have been grown 
on the land, or after crimson clover, put some oth- 
er crop between the clover and peas and the to- 
bacco and use up some of the surplus nitrogen 
while still getting the benefit of the humus-making 
material. 

I saw bright tobacco last week, grown in South 
Carolina, on improved land, as fine wrappers as 
one could wish to see; so fine, in fact, that it sold 
for 75 cents per pound, and the man who grew it 
was not afraid of peas and clover. 


& 

I believe that the peanut growers will be helped 
by using the basic slag phosphate with a liberal 
addition of potash, instead of acid phosphate and 
potash, for the basic slag has a large percentage 
of lime in it, and that will help release potash 
from the soil and aid what you see in fertilizer, 
for it is the deficiency of potash that causes pops. 

And the peanut farmers too will be improved 
and their crop made larger by growing peas and 
crimson clover and feeding stock. 





There are in southeastern Maryland several 
produce exchanges the stock in which belongs to 
the truckers. They keep in touch with all the 
markets by wire and know just where to distrib- 





ute their cars to advantage. The exchanges will 
sell for any one, but the profits go to the stock- 
holders. One of these exchanges last season paid 
$6,000 for telegrams, sold their produce at fair 
rates, and at the close of the season distributed 
$50,000 to the stockholders. 
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The Farmer’s Most Faithful Friend. 





The Kind of Farm Horse We Need—The Strong, Blocky, Good- 


Natured, Intelligent Type—The 
Them Ourselves. 


By A. L. 
¢ BIG question is the farm 
horse question. The perform- 
ances of the great harness 
horses of the country have been 
heraldéd, through the press, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
great show teams of drafters 
and coachers have been. written 
about, and men by the million have 
praised their strength and beauty. 
But the common, plodding farm horse 
that stands at the very head of all 
the wealth production of the world, 
what of him? The honest old fellow 
that goes into the collar at three 
years old or younger and spends his 
entire life at hard drudgery, content 
if only he can have enough to eat 
to keep up his strength that he 
fails not in the tasks set him from 
day to day—has he been given the 
credit and honest praise that is his 
due? I fear not. 


We have taken the old farm horse 
as a matter of course. I have 
known old farm horses that were 
real heroes, always patient under all 
sorts of treatment, working and 
sweating from daylight until dark, 
doing their very best to pull loads al- 
together too heavy for their strength, 
and when beaten and abused, mak- 
ing no sign, except to try again until 
they were entirely exhausted. Such 
horses are more worthy of a place in 
heaven than many of us who treat 
our faithful servants so shamefully. 

We talk of railroads, motor ears, 
Our great mills and factories, but 
how many of the wheels of industry 
would be turning at the end of three 
months should the old reliable, hard- 
working farm horses go out of ser- 
vice? The business of the world 
would be at a standstill, grown men 
would be fighting for bread; little 
thildren would be dying of starva- 
tion, and the land would become a 
wilderness. So we see the farm 
horse is the very basis of our modern 
Civilization, and his breeding and 
care deserve our earnest attention. 

















The Ideal Farm Horse. 


Let me see if I can give an idea 
of the sort of animal I believe to be 
the ideal farm horse. First, let him 
have size enough that he may be able 
for the tasks that are set for him to 
do (from 1,200 to 1,500 pounds for 
ordinary farm), wide-awake at all 
times, but not nervous, having the 
grit of a bull dog, and the disposi- 
tion of a lamb, knowing no such 
word as fear. Always ready for a 
square meal, broad and deep in body 
with short, strong legs and splendid 
large feet. 

We have only one animal measur- 
ing up to this type at this time, and 
she is a mare above price, A grade 
Percheron, bred on the range of Mon- 
tana, and has never shown a sign of 
evil disposition since the day we 
first put a halter on her. She will 
stand anywhere in town, at the rail- 
way station, or on the farm, without 
tying. Always speaks to me when I 
go into the barn and is always spoken 
to; weight 1,200 pounds; has plowed 
her half of 140 acres of heavy land 


Way to Get This Kind—Raise 


French. 

and breed them to an active, good- 
dispositioned, up-headed, draft horse 
weighing 1,500 to 1,600 pounds. 
Then feed the colts well from wean- 
ing age to maturity, handling them 
gently and teaching them to work 
early. -I wish we might have more 





The horse is an expensive animal 
on the farm unless kept busy. The 
amount of feed consumed daily by a 
horse is not only large, but it is also 
very high-priced throughout almost 
the entire South. The farm work 
and crops should be so planned as 
to give as near constant employment 
to men and teams as is possible. 
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I hold it true, with him who sings, 
to one clear harp in divers tones, 
that men who’d fly, ere they haye 
wings, are apt to break their bloom- 
ing bones. The birds may think it 
fully worth their while to soar from 
tree to tree; but while I live this 
good old earth is plenty good enough 
for me.—-Emporia Gazette. 
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Mr. French and One of His Mares. 


good, active, medium-weight draft 
stallions over the South, and believe 
our farmers of means could do no 
one’ thing that would add more to 
the wealth and progress of our sec- 
tion than to purchase such horses 
and stand them at a moderate fee in 
their respective neighborhoods. Such 
horses are not high in price compar- 
ed with other’sorts.. They may be 
purchased at from $600 to $1,000 
each. 











See What You Buy 











Don’t blind yourself with a picture 
when buying a buggy—get one you 


can see, feel, and test before buy- 
ing. Buy it from your dealer—the 
man you know. ‘Tell him to show 
you a High Point Buggy, and com- 
pare the excellent workmanship 
and material to other makes in his 
stock “ 

Every natural advantage enables 
us to build a grade of vehicles equal 
to those sold at 25% to 50% higher. 
Best second growth hickory grows 
near; the wheel factory is next door. 
Superior workmanship and best ma- 
terial throughout renders the High 
Point Buggy perfectin every detail. 


Agencies wanted in every county in the 
South. 


High ‘Point Buggy Company, 
J. Elwood Cox, Prest., 


High Point, - - North Carolina. 
Wholesale manufacturers for the trade only. 





rowth hickory for axles; that’s the qu 
Seher wagon is ironed and reinforced 


line of farm wagons, farm trucks, 


a Studebaker dealer, write us. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. 
South Bend, Indiana 


Co. 


Buggies and Wagons. 















The greatest economy in buying a farm wagon lies in its years of 
service,—a Studebaker will last so much longer than an “ordinary” 
wagon that no matter how cheap the ordinary wagon may be the Stude- 
baker costs less in the end. Studebaker quality has its basis in fact: Every 
piece of lumber in the Studebaker wagon is air seasoned two to three years. 
If it isn’t right then it isn’t used. Trained men select New England black 
birch hubs; choice white oak for spokes and felloes; the best butt cut, second 
ality of material. 


with refined iron; then painted in a thorough and durable manner. Theseare 
the reasons why the Studebaker wagon has kept the lead for nearly 60 years 


SEE THE STUDEBAKER DEALER 


Ask him to show you the Studebaker 


buggies and harness. Jf you don’t know 
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in every way that will add strength, 
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a i MS , 
T Lo YOu 
IRE J 
We manufacture and sell direct to Consumer et 
Factory Prices, and save you from $20 to #40 on 
Buggies, Surreys and Runabouts, 


by giving you the benefit of the middleman’s prof- 
its, jobber’s commission and drummer's expenses 
We operate the only tactory in the South selling 
direct to the Consumer. 


Write for Our Free Catalog 


containing complete dé seriptions 
and full particulars of our 


Great Harness Offer 


Golden Eagle 
Buggy Co. 


159 Edgewood Avenue 


ATLANTA, GA. 





“Station 6. 








buegies on earth for the money. 


we have been selling direct and are 

The Largest Manufacturers in the World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. 

We ship for examination and approval, guar- 
anteeing safe delivery, and also to save you 
money. If you are not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price you are nothing out. 

May We Send You Our 
Large Catalogue? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, - - - - Indiana 


Elkhart Buggies 


are the best made, best grade and easiest riding 


FOR THIRTY-SIX YEARS 











nimal gets in you 
Nothing to tangle legs 


CHAMPION 
CART 








off the horse. 





use. Absolutely no horse motion. Pleasant 
to ride in. A ‘“‘hummer” fortrack use. Seat can 
be adjusted to balance rider thus taking allload 
Write quick for free descriptive booklet. 





| You can break colts easier with this cart. No matter what position 
a 

| 

| 


can dismount instantly. 
. It’s great for road -s 


Mi 








CHAMPION CART COMPANY, 103 Cavin St., Ligonier, Ind. 








since September last, and is always 


in good flesh. 
How to Get Animals of This Type. 






My 





We want more of this sort on our 
place, and are going to have them, as 
one such is worth any three common, 
high-strung plugs. We can have 
this sort of horses if we will breed 
them right. Take our blocky, clean- 


limber, 1,100 to 1,200 pound mares, 








they are best to buy—shows 
storerooms. May I send you 









Big saving on over 100 other styles an 
and prices on over 125styles of Spli 


President, The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co.,Station 372, Columbus, Ohio 


Let Me Pay The Postage 
iy Bis Free Boo a 


Though it costs me 8c to mail every one of these books, yet I'll send you one free 
you to know about my Celebrated Split Hickory Bu 
¥ factory to you at home on 30 Days’ Free Road Test 
* Hickory Vebicles now in use giving Splenda Satit Hi k s ial B 
a i it Hicko eci 

Pn Gave You, 92s vad pon sinins a Harnces: ity 1009 Took gives aeeeiion 
t Hickory Vehicles—tells how they are made—and why 
ou more Vehicles to choose from than you could see im 10 big 


his book free? Will you write today! Address me personally— 


k to Yc 


because I want 
ggies—made-to-order—sold direct from my 
—guaranteed two years. Over 100,000 Split 
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THE PROGRESSIVE 


FARMER. 
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What One Farmer Has Done Making May. 





HERE is no sort of farming 
that can be as well done by 

the one-horse farmer as by the 
man who is better supplied with 
farm work stock; but that the one- 
horse farmer can make good money 
hay farming in all parts of the South, 
where the local demand is not sup- 
plied by the local crop, is shown by 
the following experience of Dr. D. S. 
Ramseur, Cherokee County, S. C., as 
related in Farmers’ Bulletin 312 of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Equipment of Farm. 


1 One-horse Georgia plow 
stock, with attachments... $5.00 
1 One-horse smoothing harrow 10.00 


1 One-horse weeder........ 7.00 
1 One-horse curved-tooth slic- 
‘.ing and smoothing harrow, 10.00 
1 Two-horse mower..... --- 35.00 
I One-horse hay rake....... 15.00 
1 One-horse wagon......... 30.00 
I One-horse hay press....... 90.00 
1 One-horse wooden roller... 7.60 
TRO UROL 01-16 eo os0ie 6 eve Wis eS (one $209.50 
Expenses. 
1 Man 12 months at $15... $180.00 
1 Horse, use of and feed... 100.00 
Interest on 25 acres of land 
valued at $100 per acre at 
SB Or OUMG. 6 i6-¥ ss 400% 6 0 200.00 


Interest and depreciation on 
machinery, at 20 per cent 41.90 


Sues ore eveseuene\e avers $521.90 
Receipts. 


7 Acres crimson clover hay, 
3,500 pounds per acre, at _ 
$1.25 per hundred weight $306.25 
18 Acres oat hay, 3,000 
pounds per’ acre, at $1.25 
per hundred weight..... 
22 Acres cowpea hay, 3,000 
pounds per acre, at $1.25 
per hundred weight.... 
3 Acres corn, 66.66 bushels 
per acre, at 75 cents a 
UC) eae 
8 Acres corn stover, 2 tons 


~ 















"N 
N lutely successful 
single strand barb wire ever made. 
M. M. S. Poultry Fence Saves 50% 


We make the most complete line of Field, Hog, 
Poultry and Lawn Fencing inthe country. Write 
for our new catalogue. ¢ 
DeKALB FENCE CO.,- DeKALB, ILL. 
Southwestern Office and Warchouse, Kansas City, Mo. 


[15 Gents a Rod | 


Fora 22-inch Hog Fence; 16¢ for 
5 26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 22 1-2¢ 
for 34-inch; 27e fo: 
F . . 60-inch Poultry 
» Lowest prices ever 
made. Sold on 30 days trial. 
Catalog free. Write forit today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box 84 


iJ 
MUNCIE, IND. 

Made._— 
Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
preventrust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
and poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

’ 


x 72 Winch 

WARD FENCE fz, 2" 

Poultry. 

Old fashioned galvanized. Klas- 

tie spring steel. Sold direct to 

armers at manufacturers 
Prices. Write for particulars. 


Ward Fence 0o., Box 523 Decatur, Ind 
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most durable fence Weis 
Made, Heavisst, closest wires, Double 


Galvanized. Practically indestractibie, Stoc = 
estructible, Stock SH 
Py ee tight. 15 to abe per red. Sample Free.We pay frt. 


per acre, at $15 per ton 90.00 
Total receipts ........... $2,046.25 \\ 
LOCAL GXPGHSES 0. 6c ses cee 521.00 \\ 
Net prot «.02. Be 6.8006 $1,524.35 


Now, it may appear to some that 
the prices obtained for the hay were 
too high as a basis for comparison 
with what others can do. There are 
few sections in the South, however, 
where good hays of the sort made on 
this farm can not be sold for above 
$20 a ton, but suppose we figure on 
a more conservative basis. Before 
doing so, however, let it be clearly 
understood that the figures above 
given do not represent paper farm- 
ing, but they are actually the results 
obtained. F 

Let us give the following yields 
and prices which are so low no one | 
need fall below them: 


Receipts. 


7 Acres crimson clover, 1 ton 
per acre, at $15 per ton. ..$105.00 
18 Acres oat hay, 1 ton per 





GClS, HE Bi 6 is vec he danites 270.00 

22 Acres peavine hay, 1 ton 
per acre; at Sls. ccc cius 330.00 

3 Acres corn, 30 bushels per 
acre; at 50 CON... 6.26.6 45.00 

3 Acres corn, 1 ton per acre, 
BG ISS Gs Haars Ce eee ease 15.00 
TOCAY o4.6nwernia eee $765.00 

Expenses. 


1 Man 12 months at $15....$180.00 


1 Horse, use of and feed.... 100.00 
Interest and depreciation on 
machinery at 20 per cent, 41.90 
MOORE Siete iors. Meuerens S60 $321.90 
WOUAILe LECOMDUS. s).6:6:/0)6- 568%, e400 $765.00 
LOtal CXPONSES x ..60:0004 000% 321.90 
INGE DEGHE 4s.dsiwN anne $443.10 


That these figures are conservative 
is proved by the fact that Dr. Ram- 
seur did very much better, but even 
here we have a business which after 
paying all expenses including depre- 
ciation of machinery yields a revenue 
of $443.10 on the following invest- 
ment: 
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AN EXPERIENCE 


| 


AT THE BELLE MEADE FARM 


HE Belle Meade Farm of Bed- 
ford, Mass., is well known 
for.its thoroughgoing and 

scientific methods, and isa model 
in many respects. Its big stables 
are all covered with Amatite 
Roofing. The owners; write us 
as follows : 


“It is now nearly three years 
since we put your Amatite Noof- 
ing on our new 3UU ft. puildings. 
Tnis Rooting is now in its tnird 
winter and has gone tnrough 
without a leak, and there is every 
indication that it will be good for 
many years. ‘The ouiliungs witn 
this light, Sparkling Koohug and 
the red trimmings as patuoted, are 
very attractive in appearance, 
and altogether we are much 
pleased with your Amatite Rootf- 
ing. We are contemplating the 
coustruction of some further 
buildings for oar Shetland Po- 
nies, aud mean to use more of 
your roofing.”’ 


If the Belle Meade farm people 
has chosen a ‘‘smooth surfaced’’ 
roofing it would have cost them 
more in the beginning and the 
difference would have become 
greater every year. Those roofs 
were laid in 19U5, In 1907 they 


would have required athorough 
painting, which would have to 
be repeated in 1909, and every 
two years thereafter. 


The Amatite, however, has had 
no painting, and needs none. The 
mineral surface takes care of 
that. When the roof finally 
wears out and the owners ofthe 
Belle Meade Farm compute the 
cost of their Amatite Roofing 
they will put down ‘‘for the Ama- 
tite, so many dollars;’’ ‘‘for care 
of same, nothing.’’ If they had 
used a painted roofing there 
would probably be several coats 
of paint to figure on, besides the 
original cost of the roofing, and 
the total would be several times 
us much as Amatite. 


It does not matter whether 
your roofs be large or small, it is 
wasteful to use anything but 
Amatite. 


Let us send youa free sample, 





‘more about Amatite. 
save you money later, 


together with a booklet teiling 
It will 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New.sYork Chicago 
Cincinnati .Minneapolis 
Pittsburg ‘ 


New Orleans 


« Philadelphia © 
Cleveland J 
Kansas City 


Boston 
St. Louis 
London, Eng. 








25 Acres of land valued at 


—S ae 





SOO) DOP SOTO. 656 é-6 «00.8 $1,250.00 
Parm equipment .....<.<'. 209.50 
POCA Sie Ss oteralaceigiah ere $1,459.50 


The net profit on this reduced ba- 

sis of production and sales, $443.10, 
is equal to a little over 30 per cent on 
the total investment of $1,459.50. 
, In this calculation the yield of hay 
per acre has been reduced to such a 
low basis that it is only fair to re- 
duce the estimated value of the land) 
to $50 an acre; for thousands of 
acres are to be found all over the 
South that will produce a ton of 
these hays per acre that may be 
bought for much less than $50 an 
acre, 

Here is one case, at least, where 
hay has been a profitable money’ 
crop. 





Borely——“‘I got rather a cool recep- 
tion when I called at the Smiths last 
night, but they warmed up finally. 
Why, when I was leaving the whole 
family came to the door with me!” 
Griggs—‘‘That was because some one 
took three umbrellas out of their hall 








ence & Wire Co., Dept, - « Cleveland, Ohio. 





rack a few evenings ago.’”—Judge. 





Time tells the tale! 


Measure the cost of ready roofing by what 
it will do all the way through. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


costs a little more in the 


beginning than ordinary 


roofing because it is made of genuine Trinidad 
Lake asphalt; but that gives it life to resist sun, 


air, heat, cold, rain, and fire. 


You are sure Gen- 


asco will last—you know what it’s made of; and 
you know it is cheapest in the end. 


Insist on Genasco—the roofing with a thirty-two-million-dollar guarantee. 


Gives absolute protection to every building on the farm. 
Look for the trade-mark on every roll. 


surface. 
300k and samples. 


THE BARBER 


New York 





ASPHALT PAVING 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the wor!d. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mineral and smooth 
Write for Good Roof Guide 


COMPANY 


San Francisco Chicago 
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Deposit Just a Little Feed and 


Soon Have a Fine Team With Practically No Outlay of Cash. 





By J. C. Stribling. 





HE difference in paying out 
ie money in a lump for a team 

and paying out a little labor 
and home-grown feed each day is 
about as straining on one’s pocket- 
book as it would be on his legs to 
make three or four leaps up a hill 
instead of taking easy, leisurely 
paces in climbing it. 

It will now take from eight to 
ten bales of cotton to pay for a fair 
team in money. The horse traders 
get from $100 to $150 profit, and the 
stock grower gets the balance—the 
cotton grower pays all profits, freight 
and takes all the risk of acclimation 
and breaking. 

We need not go very far from 
home to find a few farmers here and 
there all over the Cotton Belt who 
are now working home-raised teams 
on their farms. Ask those men how 
much money they paid out for these 
splendid teams and they will not 
mention a dollar outside of fee for 
the sire; the balance of the cost rep- 
resents the savings of a little labor 
and a little home-grown food deposit- 
edin this team each day. These 
home-raised teams are truly the ac- 
cumulations of farmers home sav- 
ings banks. 

These daily deposits in the way of 
food and attention have been com- 
pulsory, which should be a pleasant 











A Farm Sav 


- 





ings Bank. 


Labor Each Day and You Can 


away on the trial of king cotton. The 
interest on these deposits in our | 
‘farmers’ home savings bank’ the 
growing team) commences each day 
and grows while you sleep, rain or 
shine; and the institution is panic- 
proof and out of reach of defaulting 
officials or the dangers of high 
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Made in every standard style and pattern 





John Reily Hoe 


PATENTED 








Try a JOHN REILY HOE. 





finance. 


An improved, labor-saving, double-action hoe with keen-cutting 
corners and three tempered edges. 


. Saves one-fourth time and labor. 
$100 PRIZE OFFER 

Write us your opinion of its 

merits. Best letter sent us before July rst gets $25; second 

best, $15; third, $10; next ten, $5 each. Address 

THE JOHN REILY HOE COMPANY, Ltd., 


All infringements vigorously prosecuted 


New Orleans, La. 














For summer feeding instead of 
pasturing, or for supplementing short 
pasturage, our folks stand by sor- 
ghum, both early and late varieties, 
planted soon and late, on lowland 
and upland. We cut it three or four 
times in a season and never have sick 
stock from feeding it. 

For winter food, any good clover 
or alfalfa hay with cowpeas, soy- 
beans and oats will keep colts grow- 
ing all winter, and a little rye, bar- 
ley and alfalfa should be ready to cut 
about the middle of March for 
early feeding. In fact, there is such 
a great variety of crops and pastur- 
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Don't Try To House Your Tobacco Without the Handy Tobacco Truck. | 


They will'save you several times 
their cost in one season. They 
are made very durable with 
best steel axles, and boxes like 














the buggy box. Twenty-five 
hundred of these trucks were 
insufficient to supply the de- 
mand last season. Trucks are 
sold through jobbers and deal- 
ers. or you can send your order 
direct to us. We can furnish 
best of testimonials on applica- 
tion. Write fur prices and cir- 
culars at once. 


A. G. COX MANUFACTURING CO., 
WINTERVILLE. N. C. 














age for growing colts that any farm- 





er may ask and find out what suits 
his soil best, and then he can reach 
down in the ground under his feet 
and pull his teams out of his own soil 
instead of praying to king cotton for 
profits to pay for teams. 

Most all our farmers know how to 
raise their own teams but they lack 
the pluck and grit to do things. 





change from the monotonous delving 


Anderson Co., N. C. 














What Farmers Want to Know. 


Answered by Prof. W. F. Massey Unless Otherwise Stated. 








Preparing a Field for Grass. 


I have a hillside that is hard 
to cultivate as it is pretty steep 
and rocky. I want to make a 
permanent pasture of it. The 
land is fairly good and clover 
grows on it. I thought of put- 
ing Bermuda grass on it. I 
should like to put corn on this 
land this year. Could I sow 
grass, say at last working of 
corn? W. H. B. 

Montgomery Co., N. C. 


You can plant the land in corn, 
sow peas among it, and cut the corn 
off at the ground and cure in shocks 
and then disk the land fine and sow 
a mixture of 10 pounds of orchard 
grass seed, 5 pounds redtop, and 
5 pounds of Canada bluegrass (Poa 


compressa). This will make a strong 
sod and will give you some winter 


pasture, which Bermuda will not. 


Then keep up the grass by annual 
and it 


top-dressings of bone meal, 
will increase in productiveness. By 
applying a light coat of lime once in 
six years you can prevent its run- 
ning to broomsedge. Sow the grass 
in October or November. 





The Best Fertilizer for Poor Farmers 
Please give some very cheap 
fertilizer formula for poor farm- 
ers to use on corn. W. A.B. 
Wilkes Co., N. C. 





The best fertilizer for poor farm- 
ers—or rich farmers—is manure 
made from feeding stock on peavine 
hay and cottonseed meal and corn 
fodder. Even if you grow no cotton, 
you can still grow peas and clover, 
and by practicing a good rotation of 
crops can build up the fertility of 
the soil and have to buy nothing in 
your section but acid phosphate for 
the wheat crop. 


Deep plowing, shal- 


forage from legume crops and feed- 
ing this to stock is the road out. 





How to Use Nitrate of Soda on Oats. 


I have heard something of 
applying nitrate of soda as a top 
dressing for oats. Can you give 


LIDDE.L COMPANY. 


Machine Shops in Charlotte, N. C., 
where Cotton Gia Machinery. Saw Mills 
Engines, Boilers, Fixtures, and other things 
are made in the largestand best equipped 
plant of the kind in the Carolinas. I wenty- 
nine years in business. 


TIME TO BUY NOW. 


We have been writing about a variety 
of subjects in this column lately. and 
have received a large number of inquiries 
for our machinery which were traceable 
directly to these advertisements, but we 
want more. It isthe time of year to buy 
ginning machinery, and we make it. 
Let’s get down to business. If you wait. 
you run the risk of not being ready when 
cotton opens, not necessarily because we 
can’t supply you in a reasonable time 
after the receipt of the order, but because 
you won't be ready with the house by the 
time the machinery is ready to ship. You 
can't drive the wagon in and buy agin 
outfit like you can a keg of nails. 

We make the whole thing—engines, 
shafting, pulleys, press, elevator, etc., 
and try to have on hand all the other 
parts, but we sell out after awhile, every 
year. 





me information as to the:advis- 
ability of doing so, and how and 
when it should be applied. 
H. C. F. 
Wayne Co., Miss. 


Editorial Answer: As a top dress- 
ing for oats, wheat and other small 
grains, nitrate of soda will on. most 
of our soils, which are deficient in 
nitrogen, largely increase the yield. 
There may be soils on which this 
would not be so, but on far the great- 
er part of Southern lands it is pret- 
ty safe to state that an application 
of nitrate of soda will be beneficial 
unless the soil has already been well 
supplied with nitrogen through ap- 
plications of stable manure or by 
the growing of repeated crops of 
legumes. 
As soon as the oats have made a 
good start in their spring growth 
the application of nitrate of soda 
should be made. We believe it is 
generally delayed until too late to 
do the most good. Probably the 
best indication of the need of this 
top dressing of nitrate of soda is a 
failure of the oats to start off right 
in the spring and the absence of that 
dark. green color which indicates a 
vigorously growing plant that is well 
supplied with nitrogen. 

From 75 to 100 pounds of nitrate 
of soda to the acre is probably as 
much as will generally give profit- 
able results. It should be sown 
broadcast at a time when there is no 
dew on the oats. To add to the bulk 
and facilitate an even distribution of 
so small a quantity, the nitrate may 














AND IRON FENCES 
Raleigh Marble Works 


COOPER BROS., 





RALEIGH, - - - - N. CG 
Catalogue Free. We Pay the Freight. 
FOR S4LE 


Bee Keepers’ Supplies. Eggs from my best 
strain layers, Silver Laced Wyandotte and 8. 
C. Brown Leghorn. 
Catalogue. Vv. LONG, 

Biscoe, N. C. 
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Make Plowing Easy 


~The 






Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks 


Attach to 


left 
regulate 
of furrow, —_ ae the draft on horses at 


They depth and width 
he furrow wheel acts 
& pivot, just like wheel of wheelbarrow. You 
do not touch your hands to the Fao except 
in turning at end of farrow, our 
year-old boy can plow with the 
&8 a man. You don’t need to take our 
od be -~test them po at our 
areatest money-maker for ever 
on the market. They on Rg Bo 
profits and good territory still o; 
a@ sample set of Trucks free to 

Retail price oniy $3.00. Write at once for 
‘al particulars, 

¢ WONDER PLOW COMPANY, ¢ 
809 Factory St., St. Clair, Mich. 


least one-th: 











A card will bring my |, 








REDUCE YOUR GUANO BILL. Use a Compost Dri 
and get the greater returns from your stable and 
lot manure, compost, etc. Fully¢guaran 
A postal will get our Catalogue 

LINDSEY & SONS, Box 22, CRYSTAL SPRINGS, G2. 


— 


GET ONE 
of our patented bush 
pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 
with this machine 
can do the work of 
5 men, The grea 
labor saver of the ag@ 
AGENTS WANTED 
Cap.Bush Pulling Mch.Ce 
200 7th St. Southwest 

Washington, 0.C. 


— 











Don’t Risk Your Life and Property 











uable contents? 


TO BANK BY MALL 


ICIES, ETC., FOR RENT. 


Your attention has been vividly called to the awful crime recently committed 
in a county of this Stace. where two lives were lost and dwelling destroyed, solely 
for the acknowledged purpose of securing money. 
your mind that your home may be the next to be entered and relieved of its val- 
Protect your family and property by depositing your surplus 
money in the SAVINGS DEPARTMENT of the Planters National Bank, Richmond, 
Va., where it will be absolutely safe, and earn 3 per cent. 
semi-annually from date of deposit. Don’t delay! Write to-day for booklet, 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR THE SAFE KEEPING OF DEEDS, INSURANCE POI- 
PRICE $3.00 AND UPWARDS. 









Does this not forcibly bring to 







interest, compounde 
“HOW 
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OGapital, $300 O00. 











low cultivation and the growing of 





be mixed with dry sand or loam. 


PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA. 
Surpius and Profits, $1,160 000 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











rn URING the last two or three 
iNa years many sections through- 
— out the South have bought 
stallions in larger numbers than ever 
pefore. This may have been due to 
the general revival in agricultural 
interest, or to a special interest in 
horse breeding, but it probably was 
not. We have bought these stallions 
because it has been made easy for us 
to do so. 
and even the individual horse, has 
been ready made for us, and the 
stallions brought to us’ without 
thought or trouble of any sort on our 
part. 

It has all come about in this way 
Some of the dealers and importérs of 
horses who have for years made it 
easy for the farmers of the Northern 
States to buy stallions, after having 
finished the last run of suckers up 
that way, were moved. with great 
compassion for the 
Southern farmers. Of course, 
needed to breed more horses, 
who but these experts could tell us 
just the kind of horses we needed 
and then make it real easy for us to 
buy them? 

There were many among us who 
knew well the different breeds of 
horses and also the conditions exist- 
ing in the South, but these were not 
consulted, nor, indeed, were their un- 
selfish warnings heeded. 
mentioned dealers and 


we 
and 


The above- 


less, but they were shrewd enough 
to know that if we bought stallions 


everything must be made easy for us. | 
It was, therefore, left to the dealers 


and importers to select the sort of| 
is more and better farm work stock. 


Stallions we needed. After much se- 
rious and selfish thought as to which 


our hard-earned money, it was 
cided that we needed Coach horses. 

It mattered not that we were 90 
per cent farmers, and that 90 per 
cent of the work of horses in the 
South was farm work, we must have 
Coach horses. And they must be im- 
ported Coach horses. Verily, they 
Must be French and German Coach 
horses; for don’t you know that these 
have been carefully bred for many, 
Many years under Government suiper- 
vision for military purposes? Well, 
after having decided that we just 
Must have Coach horses these deal- 
ers and importing firms set about to 
Make it easy for us to buy them. 

The plan of selling has been as 
follows: 

A nondescript lot of French or 
German Coach horses was sent to 
8o0me distributing point in the South. 
One of these horses was then sent 
to a point at which it was expected 
to make a sale. With the horse 
there always went a groom and a 
Smooth individual to act as salesman. 
After having the horse exhibited for 
& few days this smooth individual 
Would proceed to organize a com- 
‘Pany for the purchase of this stal- 
lion, which had been selected for that 
Particular neighborhood. The first 
Move was to approach two or three 
Influential lovers of the horse and 
lay before them the plan of organi- 


How We Have Bought Stallions. 





The selection of the breed, | 


needs of the} 


zation and then to offer to give these 
men a share of stock in the com- 
pany, at a par value of $100, $200, 
or $300, as the case might seem to 
justify. For what? For the help of 
these local men of influence in sell- 
ing to their neighbors a horse worth 
not more than from $800 to $1,200, 
for the small sum of $4,000! 

But the purchase must be made 


easy, so long time notes were taken. 
These notes were usually made so 


|that a man signing one was not only 


liable for his own share, but also for 
the whole purchase price if the oth- 
ers failed to pay. This was a trif- 
ling matter, of course, but after one 


|or two good men had signed, it en- 


abled the seller to close up the deal 
promptly by taking in any one who 
could be induced to take the bait, 
regardless of his ability to pay, and 
it also made the notes negotiable at 
the local bank. 

Now, these are the facts; what are 
the results? 


(1) We have a lot of very ordinary 


stallions of a breed we did not want, 





and which are not suited to our pur- 
poses. 

(2) We have paid $3,000 to $4,- 
000 for horses we could have pur- 
chased on a business basis for $1,- 
000. 

(3) The purchasers will not get 
their money back, but since even 
these stallions are better than the 
grades, we have been using, the com- 
munity may get $4,000 benefit from 
the purchase, and this is the only 


|consoling part of the whole transac- 


importers | 


knew little of our needs and cared | Caught in this fool scheme to raise 


de- | 
‘of draft horses. 





tion, except that few farmers were 


Coach horses. 

If we need light harness horses, 
the American trotter is the best the 
world has produced. If we need sad- 
dlers, we have here also as good as 
the world knows. But what we need 


To breed this from the light, nervous. 


|native mares we must have more 
would serve best to fool us out of | 


size than the Coach breeds possess, 
and should select the smaller types 


To buy these, we should organize 
a local company for about $1,200 and 
go North with the cash and buy a 
good horse weighing 1,500 or 1,600 
pounds for $700 to $1,000. If it be 
urged that we are not able to pay 
cash, we reply that our notes for 
$1,500 will be discounted by the lo- 
cal bank for us just as readily as our 
notes for $4,000 were discounted by 
the bank for the Northern salesman. 
We need good stallions, but we also 
need all the money we have, and it 
is not wise to pay $4,000 for a horse 
when one better fitted for Our pur- 
poses, or even the same horse, may 
be brought for $1,000. 








VIRGINIA 
Carolina Peanut Co. 


Cleaners and Wholesale Dealers in 


Hand-Pickhed Peanuts 
WILLIAMSTON, N. C. 








We have cleaned and set aside for 
seed purposes a careful selection of 
Peanuts of the following varieties : 
Japanese Jumbo Peanuts--.$1.00 per bu, 
Virginia Bunch Peanuts--- 1.00 per bu, 
Virginia Running Peanuts, .90 per bu. 
Spanish Peanuts 00 per bu. 

These seed are selected from a stock 

of 60.000 bags, and will please you. 
We also have a supply of No. 3 Shelled 
Peanuts for chicken and hog feed—the 
finest feed on earth for your chickens 
or hogs. One pound of these peanuts 
will go as far as three pounds of corn. 
Write for testimonials and prices. 


Virginia Carolina Peanut Co. 
Martin County, :: :: :: WILLIAMSTON. N. C. 








“A Genuine SURETY 












So many guarantees are given nowa- 
days that to a certain extent they have 
lost their value; but the one which ac- 
companies each roll of Congo is differ- 
ent from all others. 





It is a genuine Surety Bond, backed 
by the National Surety Co., one of the 
largest and best known Surety Com- 
panies in this country. It protects 
you absolutely. 






It is a distinct, clear-cut guarantee, 
and any man who desires the best 
















CHICAGO. 








BOND GUARANTEE 


with every roll of Congo. 


roofing for his money, and wants the 
same backed by a reputable house as 
wellas by a Surety Bond, can do no 
better than invest in Congo. 


Samples will be sent for the asking, 
and we know if you test it thoroughly, 
as a roofing should "be tested, there 
will be no hesitation on your part in 
securing it quickly. 


Further information, samples, etc., 
on request. 


UNITED ROOFING AND M’F’G CO. 


Successors to Buchanan Foster Co. 
587 WEST END TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


































Fresh Eggs a Specialty. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, ‘line-bred for eight 
years. Eggs from my best yards #1 for 18; $1.50 
for 35 eggs. Toulouse Goose Eegs sy 3 apiece; 
White Holland Turkey Fegs $2 for 9; Indian 
Runner Duck Eggs $1 for 11; $2 for %. Fresh 
eggs, careful'y selected; well packed, satisfac- 
— ee R. C. G. Bantam Eggs, 15 
‘or 


MRS. M. F. GOOCH 


Somerset, Orange County, Virginia. 





Poultryman Wanted 
at once, must be a Southern man and 
single, one who understands his work 
and willing to work., State terms. 


J. S CARR, 





Durham, N. C. 
New list just 
aa out, of all 


Dogs and Foxe kinds of Dogs, 


especially Fox-hounds, bred Bitches, broke 
Dogs and Js Fox Cubs. 
. WILMOTH, Shelbyville, Ky. 





S C. B. LEGHORN EGGS from prize mat- 
ings $1.50 per 15: Rose “omb Red Eggs $1 per 
15. C rcular free. Satisfaction or gard 
back. D.S, THORNBURG, Cherryville, N. C. 


5000 Agents Wanted 
wen, Women, Boys and Giris 


All succeed and make money selling seed of 
the Wonderberry. Luther Burbanks greatest 
creation. A luscious berry ripening its fruit 
three months from seed. quarts from a 
tew plants. Unsurpassed for eating raw, cook- 
ed, canned or preserved. Packet 20c, silver; 
6for $1. Agents terms with all cash orders 
only. Address J. E. RUE, Littleton, N. C. 


ToBacco Fi FACTORY wants salesmen: good pay 
steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 

ville Tobacco Co., Box J 44, Danville, Va. 
complete your edu- 


MAKE MONEY eorricic Foc cas: 


3 start in business. P. B. R. MOSS, Chase City, Va. 











canvassing for us to 





ROOFINGS 


Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
liply at $1. 95; 2 ply at $2.25; 3 ply at $2.70 
per square. 


“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth Finish) 
1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 3 ply at $2.60 
per square. 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square. 


The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

The prices named include sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 


We Prepay Freigkt to your Railroad Station 
We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, = the above are the 
best and most economical. 
Samples and Gatalon oe mailed free for the 
asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Get our Prices Cement Lime. Plaster. &c.. &o 


ES Ee Se ee 
At Higher Interest. 


Our Four Per Cent. Certificates pay 
larger interest than many classes 
of Government bonds. and the se- 
curity afforded our depositors is 
certainly sufficient. Deposits re- 
ceived by mail. Ask us about it. 


National Ba k of Granville 
OXFORD, N. C, 








MAY SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 








A. & M. College, Raleigh, N. C., May 3 to 15, 1909 








Why not attend the May School of the A. & M. College 
at Raleigh, May 3dto1rsth? It will bea delightful recrea- 


tion, and a wonderful opportunity educationally. 


Attend- 


ance here counts in lieu of attendance at your local County 
Institute, at less cost, and with better educational advantages. 


Accommodation for men and women teachers. 


Board will 


cost $2.50 a week and room about $1.00 a weck. These are 


the only expenses. 
College, West Raleigh, N. C., 


Write to F. L. STEVENS, at the A. & M. 


for further information, and 


reserve a room soon, since the accommodations are limited. 
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It is wonderfully 
convenient to do 
kitchen work on a 
stove that’s ready 
at the instant wanted, 
and out of the way the 
moment you're done. 
Such a stove is the New 
Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 
By using it you avoid the 









Put This Stove in " 
Your Kitchen ae 

















oo 
100, 
(00) 

nifela) 
st 








continuous overpowering 











heat of a coal fire and cook 
with comfort, even in dog- 


days The 


If not with your dealer, 


NH “Rayo 


a great light giver. If 
write our nearest agency. 





a) 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is so constructed that it does not add perceptibly tothe heat of a room. 
It differs from all other oil stoves in its substantial CABINET TOP, 
with shelf for warming platesand keeping cooked food 
hot, and drop shelves for holding small cooking 
utensils. Has every convenience, even to bars for 
towels. Threesizes. Withor without Cabinet Top. 


Standard Oil Company 
(Incorporated) 











write our nearest agency. 

La m is the ideal 
Pp lamp for 

family use—safe, con- 


venient, economical, and 
not with your dealer, 








THE HOME CIRCLE 














All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to “Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. O. 
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77SH BRAY 
wear well 

and they keep you 


dry while you are 
wearing them 
oo 
EVERYWHERE 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF. 
CATALOG FREE ; 


A.JTOWER CO. BosTON. USA. ~~ 








TOWER CANADIAN CO. umiteo, ToRONTO, CAN. 


Ry 0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
. iN peat eight prepaids DON'T 
Wo Ree eel 


ye. 
a bicyole or a pir 
\ DO NOT Getenennene | 
im at any price until you receive our latest 
\: art catalogs illustrating every kind g 
Se bicycle, and have learned our unheard 
and marvelous new offers. 

ONE CENT. is all it will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 
Mi thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, writeit now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built 

up-Wheels and all sundries at half usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE GO. Dept. 11282 CHICAGO 


/ 
J Uncreorgs 


BUSINESS When you think of going to 
school, write for Catalogue and 
Special Offers of the Leading Business and 
Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Raleigh.N. C., or Charlotte. N.C. 


We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, ete., by mail. Send for Home 


Study Circular. 
—Stenographers, 


LAV ANTED 22032 




















Bookkeepers, 








Of Interest 
to Free 
Masons 
and Their 
Friends 








The firm of Chas. M. Stieff 
and their Southern Man- 
ager have donated a mag- 
nificent world-renowned 
Stieff Piano to the Masonic 
Bazaar, to be held in the 
Charlotte Auditorium April 
oa 14, 15, 16, 1909, Charlotte, 


The money derived from 
this Bazaar will be used in 
the erection of a Masonic 
Temple, a building that will 
be a pride to every Mason 
in the Carolinas, 


Don’t you want this artis- 
tic Piano for your Lodge, 
your home, or your friend’s 
home? 


Visit Charlotte during the 
Bazaar. Reduced rates on 
all railroads. 








ADDRESS. * 


C. H. WILMOTH 


Ch. Music Committee 
Masonic Bazaar. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Artistic 
Stieff, Shaw, and Stieff 
Self-Player Pianos. 





MORE BANKERS in the 17 States in 
which Jno. F. Draughon’s 31 Colleges 
are located, indorse these Business Col- 
leges than indorse ALL others. If YOU 
want EVIDENCE and want to RISE to the $10-a-day 
class, ask for FREE catalogue. Lessons BY MAILif 
preferred. Draughon’s Practical Business College: 


RALEIGH, ATLANTA, COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hidden Name, Friendship, Silk Fru 
Envelope and all other kinds of CAR. 
and premium Articles. Sample Album 

of Finest Corda and Biggest Premium List, all for a 











Southern Wareroom, 


5 W. Trade St. Charlotte, N. C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 
Mention this paper. 





Strong and content I travel the 


She Open Road. 


FOOT and light-hearted I take to the open road, 
‘Al Healthy, free, the world before me, 
The long brown path before me leading wherever I choose, 


Henceforth I ask not good fortune, I myself am good-fortune; 
Henceforth I whimper no more, postpone no more, need nothing, 
Done with indoor complaints, libraries, querulous criticisms, 


open road. 
—Walt Whitman. 
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CONFIDENCE AND CONTENTMENT. 








By Mrs. W. 





Dollars Worth is Wasted—Learn 
AM now at an old farm house 
in Halifax County. It is a 











d queer place in which to talk 


We Are an Extravagant People. 





Some of the Common and Preventable Wastes in the Home. 
Of the $4,000,000,000 Spent for Food in America, One Billion 


to Savé Both Time and Money. 





N. Hutt. 

blackened stove? I do not think so. 
Of course, oilcloth on the floor is 
best, but if funds will not allow that, 


of our shortcomings and extravagan-|stain your floor and wipe it up with 
ces, for al] around me is thrift and|a kerosene rag. It is easily and 
the peace that comes from work well} quickly done. Of course you want a 
done. The mother hen clucks content-| white table, but cover the table with 
edly to her little brood, the cows| white oilcloth. Keep a little board 
graze silently, and all the world seems | on which to cut up vegetables, etc., 











2cent stamp, OGIO CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, OHIO 





busy and satisfied. Inside the house 
nothing speaks of money, but every- 
thing does betoken comfort and re- 
finement. I hope that every one of 
my readers has a home as attractive. 


Kitchen Sink Saves Times. 
Because it is in the kitchen that we 
women have to practice most of our 
economies I am going to speak of 
that first. I fear I have said so much 
of kitchen equipment that you will 
be getting tired of it, but, I tell you, 
no man can comprehend the waste of 
time and strength occasioned by 
there being no sink in the kitchen. 
Ten times during the washing of the 
dishes do those of us who possess no 
sink have to ge out the back door to 
empty something that could have 
gone into sinks. But, it may be said: 
‘Why don’t you bring the garbage 
can into the kitchen?” Because of the 
flies, or because it is almost impos- 
sible to keep things from being spilt 
on the floor and the average woman 
considers scrubbing harder than 
emptying everything out of doors. 


How to Diminish Scrubbing. 


Scrubbing—my stout sisters will 
groan with me, and I think the thin 
ones will join in. Is it necessary to 











or it will not be long before half a 
dollar will be wasted to buy a new 
oilcloth. You may think me shiftless, 
but the top of my stove has never 
been blackened. It is washed after 
each meal just as soon as it gets cool 
with the greasy dishwater and it 
looks black, but not polished. The 
sides are blackened a few times 4 
year. 

One-Fourth Our Food Wasted. 


Do we waste our foods? We do in- 
deed. Statisticians tell us that of the 
four billion dollars spent on food 
every year in the United States, one 
billion is wasted. The old saying 
that a woman can throw out as much 
with a teaspoon as a man can bring 
in with a shovel may seem unjust; 
but where there is a thrifty house 
wife we know that there is usually 4 
prosperous farm. 

I do not make hot breads except 
when it is convenient, but I wish 
somé one of you would keep exaet 
count of the time spent in the making 
of them for a week or a month and 
let me know. Watch a woman wh0 
has never thought of the little waste 
getting dinner. She will use several 
eggs and throw the shells down. 


you go after her and take out what 





keep a white floor and table and a 


is stuck to the shell, you will get from 
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shout eleven eggs enough to make 
one whole ess. More than that, it is 
the thickest part of the white of the 
egg that is lost, and time is spent 
wondering why the egg does not whip 
up well, when if the lost portion had 
peen in the dish there would have 
peen no trouble. : 

Then biscuits are made and put in 
the oven, a pudding or a pie is stirr- 
ej together, and in each pan or bowl 
jg left behind a little of the material. 
“sh,” you say, “it is so little.” If 
oly half an ounce of flour is left in 
ihe bow! each meal, and there are 
1095 meals a year, in that time 
44 1-8 pounds of flour would be 
wasted. Similarity, the same amount 
of corn flour would be gone. If a 
third of an egg is left sticking to 
the bowl, that would be an egg a day, 
or 365 eggs a year, and at 25 cents a 
dozen, the loss is $7.62. In large 
packing houses they tell us that no 
money is made on the business proper 
put that the profits come from mak- 
ing use Of the little things that were 
once thrown away. Let us follow 
their example in our business of 
home-making. 


How to Use Some of the Left-Overs. 
The tail ends of steaks put through 
the meat grinder with onion and 
bread crumbs and made into little 
cakes and fried are good. Bits of left 
over meat with some gravy can be 
made into a meat pie or they can be 
ombined with any left-over veget- 
ables and made into hash or a stew 
with dumplings. 
The left-over bread can be made 
into toast, or into egg toast or into 
qeamed toast. It can be dried and 
mn through the meat chopper to use 
fr thickening in gravies or juicy 
getables. It is excellent for frying 
ysters, fish, croquettes or cutlets. It 
mkes an excellent substitute for 
ur in batter cakes. Buttered bread 
umbs add much to the attractive- 
88 of any baked vegetable, especial- 
!macaroni and cheese and at least 
dozen varieties of bread puddings 
“an be fashioned from them. 

For soups many little bones as 
el as the legs and necks of the 
hickens are good. The giblets can 
cut up fine and put in with the 
HW green peas left from yesterday. 
le water in which onions, green 
as Or carrots are cooked makes ex- 
tellent sou, as do the few left-over 
tmtoes, mixed with a white sauce. 
Celery tops should never be thrown 
Way, but dried and used to flavor 
ups and sandwiches and stews. The 
sh leaves combine well with a 
little eyt up celery, peas, asparagus, 
t., for a salad when served with a 
lad dressing. 
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Pome Other Economies Worth Prac- 
ticing. 

Fats are so often wasted when they 
ll could be saved, clarified and used 
Wet and over again, and I would 
a go to the trouble of m&&ing 

old-fashioneq soft soap than 
Waste them. 

All bits of toilet soap I save, melt 
a use as a soap jelly for washing 
ot. Kitchen scraps of soap go 

he “soap-saver,” or do their 
uy in the boiler on wash day. 

In the front rooms of the house it 
ye necessary to buy a new piece 
rial to cover the old chair 

On. The old carpets, cut up and 


Woy : 
a like rag carpets are just as 
y as they can be. 


hen it ‘. 
lothes, j comes to the question of 


. t is one of never-endin Os- 
bilities. Do you not think it can. 
. the old wool skirt in the 
a — cotton ones are so much 
os we — old skirt can be rip- 
Ride =A “4 ed, ironed on the wrong 
eomtertaby @ best parts made into a 
thes t © winter waist or into 

or the children? Ribbons. 

2 a slab and scrubbed with a 
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brush, and then spread on some flat 
surface to dry, will last for years. 
Old shirtwaists, ripped at wrist and 
bottom an dcollar and bound with a 
pretty piece of muslin, become ser- 
viceable dressing sacques. Odd pieces 
of old cotton or wool come in weil 
for patches, and old handkerchiefs 
for wounded fingers. 

The magazines that come to the 
home should not be wasted but 
should be passed on to someone who 
does not take them. Did you ever go 
into a home where the children were 
allowed to tear and destroy the 
books? The children should be so 
careful with them that a set of school 
books used by the eldest will answer 
as well for the younger. 

Teach Children to Care for the 
School-House. 

The same care that we would have 

in our little belongings we should 


have for the house itself and for the 
school-house. It is a sad fact, and we 
mothers have no one but ourselves to 
blame for it, that children do not 
realize that it is they who own our 
public buildings, especially the school 
house, and that they should assume 
a personal care of it. This year, down 
in ore of our eastern counties there 
was enough money to run the school 
five months, but so cut up were the 
desks and so battered the windows, 
etc., that the school board decided to 
let the school run three months only, 
applying the rest to repairs on the 
building. 

We Americans are an extravagant 
people, and we shall surely share the 
fate of all others who have been will- 
fully extravagant unless we pause, 
consider and learn to economize in 
all things, as have the Dutch, the 





Germans and the French. 








with you. 


4. A remedy useful in one 


malady. 


except at very rare intervals, 


your case, and whose mixture 
ing you to one of hitting. 


will. 





Seven Reasons Why You Should 
Let Patent Medicines Alone. 


In next week’s Progressive Farmer Dr. Tait Butler will write more fully upon 
this subject, enlarging upon the seven reasons here mentioned. 


1. There may be any one of a hundred things the matter 
You can’t tell which trouble you have. 

2. There are a hundred different concoctions advertised. 
You can’t tell which one you need. 
—mere guess work when life and health are in the balance. 

8. In either case, if you guess wrong, 
done; for any medicine strong enough to do good when needed 
will do harm when not needed. 


tively injurious at some other stage of that disease. 
patent medicine there is no discrimination, 

5. Because you get well after using a certain preparation, 
is no reason you get well because of it. 
there are fifty chances to one that you will get well anyhow, 
and if you take a patent medicine, the chances are that you re- 
cover IN SPITE OF taking it, and not BECAUSE OF taking it. 

6. The recuperative powers in the body—the natural ten- 
dency to throw off disease, re-adjust our physical machinery, 
and get things back in good order—these are your greatest 
helps in getting well again, and a drug which is not needed 
by your system hinders and checks these recuperative powers 
—and if you use a patent medicine, 
chances to one that you will get a drug that is not needed for 
your particular malady and your particular stage of that 


7. Right living will make it unnecessary to drug yourself 
to really need treatment, better try a negro conjure doctor than 
take a concoction of drugs prepared by a man who probably 


has no medical training, has never seen you, knows nothing of 


The negro conjure doctor will at 
least do you no harm; the patent medicine almost c:rtainly 


This again is guess work 


positive injury is 
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When you are sick 


there are a hundred 


but if you do get sick enough 


has ninety-nine chances of miss- 


The minister had just been giving 
the class a lesson on the Prodigal 


Son. 


At the finish, to test what at- 


tention had been paid to his teaching, 


he asked: 


in 


‘‘Who was sorry that the 
Prodigal had returned?” 
forward youngster 
breathlessly answered, 
calf!”—-Home Herald, 
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He Bought Her 
A 1900 Washer 


One of Our Readers Tells 
How Her Husband Learned 


What Washday Means to a Woman 


DEAR Epitor:—Most men have no realization 


of what ‘‘wash-day’’ means to a woman. 


My 


husband is one of the best men that ever lived, but 
he laughed when I asked him one day to get mea 


1900 Gravity Washer. 









I told him it would wash a 


tubful of clothes in 
six minutes. 
wife,’ said he, ‘“‘a 


4, washing machine is 


a luxury. And be- 
sides, there’s no bet- 
ter exercise than 



































MAKE THE HOME ATTRACTIVE. 


It Will Pay, Both in Money and in 
the Greater Satisfaction It Will 
Bring Into Our Lives. 


Dear Aunt Mary: It seems to me 
that in our campaign for the win- 
ning of that extra $500 per farmer 
each year, we should not lose sight 
of one of the most important factors 
of home life. 


“The Home Beautiful’ should be 
each farmer’s motto; then our boys 
and girls would always have some- 
thing to look forward to with pleas- 
ure, instead of—as is too often the 
case—the city boy from the country 
having only the remembrance of a 
rough, tumble-down caricature of a 
home. A recent remark of a little 
Iowa girl visiting Georgia set me to 
thinking. She said: “‘But where are | 
the beautiful homes, the roses, the 
grass, the fine lawns?’ Her imag- 
ination had pictured these things in 
the South. 

A recent trip through the Middle 
West--Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 








Iowa—showed large white houses, 
large barns, beautiful, well-kept 
lawns of bluegrass, fine shade| 





trees, well-filled vegetable gardens, 
beautiful shrubbery, and more flow- 
ers than we raise here, though it 
costs many times more to raise them 
there. 

“The well-filled vegetable garden’”’ 
—why -with our mild climate we can 
raise all kinds of vegetables at less 
than half the cost to the Northern 
farmer. 

I was amused at a Western friend 
who in taking me out to drive took 
me to the cemetery. In fact this was 
repeated so often it was noticeable 
to a Southerner. The Northerner 
takes pride in it. But I sadly felt 
they had something beautiful to 
show, while the country cemeteries 
of the South are a disgrace to the 
Southland, mostly just dumped by 
the side of a weary road and forgot- 
ten. Yet while we will get up and 
howl for a decade about a Wirz 
monument, where are the quiet, 
peaceful, well-kept cities of the dead 
in the rural districts of the South- 
land? I. C. WADE. 





ordering a pair of my Self- 
To Every Lady Sharpening Shears at only 
55c. postpaid, for the next 15 days, I will send. 
FREE 115 needles, all sizes. These shears are 
8in long. first class in every respect, and are 
worth $1. S. BoGAssE, Box 114 F, Raleigh,N.C 





.( rubbing clothes ona 
washboard. It’s 
good for the back. 
I think we had better 
wait ’til we get the 
farm paid for before 
fooling away money 
on such new-fangled 
things as washing 
- machines.”’ 
: That set- 
{] tledit. Igave 
up the idea 
andkept right 
on washing 
in the same 
oldway, I 
confess that 
I felt hurt,but 
i api knew John 
hadno notion 


























Wa was to dothe 

: washing 
forafam- 
ily of five 
: —three of 
John’s “Busy Day” yd rE 
I am not very strong, and the washing, with all 
my other work, finally got the better of me. I had 
quite a sick spe"! and after things had gone at 
sixes and sevens for nearly two weeks, I suggested 
to John that he had better do the washing. We 
couldn’t hire a girl for love or money and the situa- 
tion was desperate. 

So one morning he startedin. My, what a com- 
motion there was in the kitchen! From my bed- 
room I occasionally caught glimpses of poor John 
struggling with that mountain of dirty clothes. 

If ever a man had all the “exercise”’ he wanted, 
my husband was that man! Couldn’t help feeling 
sorry for him and yet it madz me laugh, for I re- 
membered how he made fun of me when I hinted 
so strongly for a 1900 Gravity Washer. When he 
finally got the clothes done and on the line, he was 
just about “‘all in.” 

That evening. John came to my room and said 
kind of sheepishly—‘*What’s the name of the firm 
that makes those Washers you were telling me 
about?” I looked up their advertisement and 
found the following address: 





The 1900 Washer Co., 204 Henry St., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian address: ‘The Canadian 
1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Canada. 








That’s all he said, but he lost no time in sending 
for their Free Washer Book. The book came in 
due time and with it an offer to send the 1900 
Gravity Washer on thirty days’ free trial. My 
husband jumped at the chance to try the Washer 
without having to spend acent. ‘“‘We’ll have four 
weeks’ use of the Washer anyway, even if we 
don’t decide to keep it,’”’ he said. So he told the 
Company to send on the Washer. 

It was sent promptly, all charges paid, and the 
1900 Washer Company offered to let us pay for it 
in little easy payments. The next week I felt well 
enough to use it. It is the nicest Washer I ever 
saw, and it almost runs itself. Takes only six 
minutes to wash a tubful, and the garments come 
out spotlessly clean. 

We were ail delighted with the Wash- 
er, and wrote to the Company that we 
would keep it and accept their easy 
payment terms of 50 cents a week. 
We paid for it without ever missing 
the meney and wouldn’t part 
with the Washer for five times 
its cost if we couldn’t get an- 
other just like it. 

If women knew what a won- 
derful help the 1900 aie 
Gravity Washer is, 
not one would be 
without it. It saves 
work and worry and 
doctors’ bills. Takes 7 
away all the dread @& 
of wash-day. I feel 
like a different wom- 
an since I have quit 
the use of the wash- 
board. And if any 
woman’s' husband 
objects to buying 
one of these labor- £ 
saving machines, B 
take a hint from my experience. 
Let the man do just one big washing by hand- 
rubbing on the old-fashioned washboard, and he 
will be only too glad to get you a 1900 Gravity 
Washer. 

Anybody can get one on free trial, by first writ- 
ing for the Washer Book. 

Excuse me for writing such a long letter, but I 
hope, Mr. Editor, you will print it for the benefit 
of the women readers of your valuable paper, 
Sincerely yours, MRS. J. H. SMITH. 
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What the Lead Pencil and the Postal 
ON’T forget that postal card idea. The next 
time you go to the postoffice, get a quar- 


Card Will Do for You. 
fy! 
— ter’s worth, and when they give out get 
another quarter’s worth, and keep a supply always 
on hand. 

Then take a lead pencil and write for whatever 
you want whenever you want it—whether it is a 
Farmer’s Bulletin, an advertiser’s eatalog or price 
list, or just some bit of information you need. 

Use the postal card, too, to jog up your Con- 
gressman, your member of the Legislature, your 
County Commissioner, Superintendent of Schools, 
your-Commissioner of Agriculture, or your Edi-| 
tor, about any matter in which you are interested. | 
Farmers can double their influence in the pOlitical 
and business world by liberal use of the postal 
card and the lead pencil. 

If you need help about any farm problem, a 
postal card will get it for you. If you wish to 
know more about anything advertised or men- 
tioned in The Progressive Farmer, a postal] card 
will get you the information. 

In a hundred other ways the lead pencil and 


the quarter’s worth of postal cards will help you | 
amazingly. Get the habit and keep it up. 








Larger Farm Work Stock Needed. 
EAVY mules and horses are necessary to 
Vis | the proper and economical cultivation of a 
large share of Southern soils. It is not 
unusual, however, to hear men say they prefer 
the 900-pound. mule to the 1,200-pound animal; 
and-as to horses weighing over 1,200 pounds, 
many farmers state they just would not have 
them. 
To retain the old, light, one-horse implements 
and increase the weight of the mule is useless, if 
not at all times a positive disadvantage. If one 
of these friends of the 800- or 900-pound mule 
goes to the dealer to purchase a mule he soon 
learns that it takes more money to buy the larger 
animals, and if the dealer were to offer two mules 
of equal quality, but one weighing 900 pounds 
and the other 1,200 pounds, at the same price, 
there is no doubt as to which would be taken. 
he heavy mules are worth more because they can 
do more farm work of the kind that is profitable. 
Of course,.the small mule is quicker, but speed is 
not what is wanted. 
Implements to do satisfactory and economical 
work must usually be large and heavy, and for 
these the larger mule alone is satisfactory. The 
task of getting an implement that will do twice as 
much work each time across the field is more im- 
portant and much easier than to find a mule that 
will go fast enough to do economical work with 
these small implements formerly used. If we are 
tc use the small expensive implements of the past 











if we are going to do farm work in the most 
economical manner we must have the larger im- 


plements and larger mules to pull them. 

We know a farm managed by a graduate of a 
Southern agricultural college on which a splendid 
Percheron mare that weighed about 1,400 pounds 
was abused and finally ruined, because she was 
“too slow;”’ and yet, the one-row cultivator and. 
other small and expensive implements were in 
general use on that farm. If horses weighing 1,- 
200 to 1,400 pounds were not capable of doing 
farm work more economically, they are necessary 
for the breeding of high-priced mules. The 1,200- 
to 1,300-pound mules which sell for from $500 to 
$600 a pair are not produced by 900-pound 
mares, nor by 1,000-pound mares. 

The writer once asked a breeder of draft horses 
if he preferred mares of the weight he was using 
—1,600 to 1,700 pounds—for farm work, and he 


replied that he did not; that for farm work he 
preferred mares weighing about 1,400 pounds, but 


said he, ‘‘mares of that weight will not produce 
1,800- and 2,000-pound geldings which sell for 
the best prices.’”?” I can do my work very well 
with the larger mares and their colts at four 
years old are each worth from $25 to $75 more.” 





What Is Your Corn Going to Cost You? 


7) EXT WEEK we hope to publish some fig- 
INI ures from Mr. C. R. Hudson, the State 
Agent of the Farmers’ Co-operative Dem- 
onstration Work, and some from Mr. E. S. Mill- 
saps, the agent for Iredell County, as to the com- 
parative cost of making corn under the methods 
taught by Dr. Knapp and under those commonly 
followed. 
Whatever may be thought of these figures, they 
“demonstrate”? beyond all question that the avei 
age yield of corn can be greatly increased and the 
cost per bushel greatly decreased by the use of 
better methods. ; 
Many farmers seem to have gone into the dem 
onstration work with a great deal of caution, try 
ing it on little patches of land and looking upon ii 
as something radically new and yet unproved. 
Now, as we understand it, Dr. Knapp and his 
force lay the most stress upon (1) good seed, 
(2) good preparation of the soil, (3) good culti- 
vation afterward. We have been neglecting our 
seed or selecting it with a wrong ideal in mind 
for a long time; but a deep, well-broken, humus- 
filled seed bed and level, shallow cultivation are 
certainly nothing new or strange. They have 
been recognized as essentials of successful corn 
culture in those sections where the best corn crops 
are grown for a long time, and were the estab- 
lished means to the most profitable yield of corn 
long before the demonstration work had been 
dreamed of. There is nothing radical, nothing 
new, nothing doubtful about these methods Dr. 
Knapp and his co-workers are “demonstrating.” 
They are the methods followed by the best corn 
growers everywhere. 
There is no money in growing twenty or twenty- 
five bushels of corn to the acre by the use of sev- 
eral hundred pounds of commercial fertilizer. 
With decent treatment of our lands we should 
average more than that in five years without any 
fertilizers at all. As it is, we make (in North 
Carolina) 12.8 bushels per acre. We shall never 
get rich raising such corn crops as that. 
As a step toward building up your corn land, 
begin now to get ready to sow peas in the corn 
when you lay-by and crimson clover on the land 
next fall. As a means to making the most out of 


this crop, prepare to cultivate it whenever it needs 
cultivation—whenever the soil begins to “‘crust’’ 
or get hard,—and to cultivate with tools that will 
fine the first two or three inches of the soil with- 
out tearing up the roots of the corn. 

Prepare to ‘‘demonstrate’’ on your farm this 
year that you can grow more than 12.8 bushels 
to the acre and that you can grow it at a reason- 





we should, of course, stick to the smal] mule, but 


able cost. 
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Seven Health Rules: How to Live One 
Third Longer. 
LL America is waking up to the importance 
A of better health conditions, and State anq 
National Governments are taking deeper jn. 
terest in the subject than ever before. Regardless 
of what State or Nation may do, however, every 
individual by following a few simple rules of hy- 
giene for himself may greatly increase the length 
and the happiness of his own life. Seven such 
rules we give herewith, and if they should be fol. 
lowed this season by the 86,000 farm families who 
will read these lines, the health and efficiency of 
young and old, men and women, would be immeas- 
urably increased, doctors’ bill reduced, and the 
general tone of life made notably brighter ang 
happier—to say nothing of fewer graves in the 
burying-grounds and cemeteries at the end of the 
year. Here are the seven rules: 
(1) Have a properly planned and properly 
cooked diet. Make a study of this question and 
have your wife make a study of it. We eat too 
much meat and too much hot, pasty food. We 
do not eat enough fruit, vegetables, eggs, butter, 
and milk. There is no excuse for any farmer not 
having enough of these nourishing, health-giving 
foods, and with them, one can set a table fit fora 
king. 
(2) Chew your food three times as long as you 
have been doing. The Fletcher principle, ‘Chew 
your food till it becomes liquid and practically 
swallows itself,’ is the only correct guide. Mr, 
Fletcher guarantees that his method will increase 
the average man’s working efficiency 25 per cent 
in six months. 
(3) Don’t overeat. Proper chewing, however, 
will practically prevent this also. Chew your food 
thoroughly and your sense of taste will be satis- 
fied before you eat too much. It is when you 
bolt your food down that you overeat. 
(4) Breathe only fresh air. Let it into your 
sleeping room, no matter how cold the weather. 
The dread of ‘‘night air’ is absurd. If fresh air 
were only to be had for a price, thousands of 
poor people would be begging money to buy it, 
while as it is, they shut it out on every provoca- 
tion. Stuffy parlors and sitting-rooms and sleep- 











aches and develop consumption. 
(5) Drink twice as much water as yOu have 
been drinking. The average person drinks onlf 
half enough. Drink two glasses when you get up 
mornings, and as much as you can at other time 
—preferably not at meals, however, or for al 
hour before or after. : 

(6) Stop dosing and drugging yourself; never 
take a patent medicine. If you are not well, by all 
means avoid putting your health and your life it 
the hands of men you know nothing about, and 
who know nothing about your ailment. Nine times 
out of ten a drug taken into your system when not 
needed acts as a virtual poison, and unless the 
physician knows the exact nature of your ailment, 
the chances are it is not needed. 

(7) Let all intoxicants alone. No man who be 
gins drinking is sure that he can keep from drink 
ing immoderately; while the latest. medical re 
searches have proved that even the most moderate 
drinking injuries one’s nervous and mental pow 
ers, lessens one’s ability to resist disease, and als 
aids in developing any latent disease or weakness 
Surgeon-General Wyman in his recent address 0 
Southern health conditions sounded a special note 
of warning concerging the injurious effects af 
alcoholic drinks in Warm climates. 

Of course there are other things not to be nee 
lected—frequent bathing in a room as warm 4 
the body (a bath-room just big enough to tum 
around in, and quickly heated by’ an oil stove wi 
do the work), eight hours’ sleep, and a good sur 
ply of drinking water uncontaminated by filth 
disease—but these seven rules are the things most 
needed by the average man. They will add yeal 
to your life and life to your years. 

Try them. 


A Thought for the Week. 





















y HE basis of our government being the opit 

ion of the ‘people, the very first objet! 
should be to keep that right; and wer it 

left to me to decide whether we should have 
government without newspapers, or newspape® 
without government, I should not hesitate 4 mr 
ment to prefer the latter. But I should mean t 
every man should receive those papers and 
capable of reading them.—Thomas Jefters™ 
(born April 13, 1743.) 
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Let Us Press Toward the Mark for the Prize of Our High Calling. 





and this week’s issue of The Southern Farm Gazette, the West- 

ern edition of The Progressive Farmer, goes to 29,000 more. All 
together, therefore, we reach this week 86,000 Southern farmers—heads 
of families—a veritable army of men. These men can, if they will, vir- 
tually re-make Southern agriculture and the South itself for this gen- 
eration of men and women. 


HIS week’s issue of The Progressive Farmer goes to 57,000 homes, 


Inspiring indeed is this thought, and we wish that every one of 
our 86,000 farmer readers could realize the profound significance of the 
statement. There is now a field for constructive leadership in every 
Southern township and county such as strong men should rejoice to 
lay hold of. After all, the highest privilege that comes to us is that 
of working with the Almighty Power for making the earth fairer and 
more fruitful and for making life richer and sweeter and finer; and all 
these opportunities lie before us here in the South to-day as perhaps 
nowhere else in the world, and before the farmers of the South su- 
premely. We have tremendous resources which have been left largely 
neglected. We have as fine a stock of people as the world knows, but 
largely undeveloped. Ignorance and the untoward events of war and 
circumstance have kept our agriculture backward, and the same forces 
have checked the development of our people. 

But now at length our hour has come, and we are at the beginning 
of a new day. All over the world farming is entering upon a new and 
momentous stage of progress. It is a new era. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury commerce and transportation were revolutionized—the railway, the 
telegraph, the telephone, and the thousand other new discoveries, made 
all things new. Men felt it was a good age in which to live, and the 
wonderful changes in the business world contrasted strikingly with the 
dull and unprogressive movements of our agriculture. 

But now we have come to a new time. The tide is turning back 
toward farming. Here it is that the wonders of science are now being 
exhibited; here it is that the most splendid opportunities for human ser- 








vice are now Offered; here it is that progress and enthusiastic effort are 
to be at white-heat in the new century upon which we have entered. 

Much as this means to the world at large, to the South it means 
more, in that the South is to-day the only section of the country of 
which it is true there are more people engaged in agriculture than in 
all other occupations combined. An agricultural revolution alone can 
restore the South to its ancient prestige; an agricultural revolution alone 
will give it the high place it should have in the world of trade and gov- 
ernment and education and science. 

The opportunity for the 86,000 farmers who read this article, there- 
fore, is something more than a mere opportunity to do better farming: 
it is ah opportunity to become leaders in the great world-wide move- 
ment that looks to a revolution in agriculture in the twentieth century 
no less significant than the revolution in commerce in the nineteenth 
century; and more than this, it is an opportunity for these 86,000 farm- 
ers to become leaders in the movement that will re-build the South 
and give to it is old place in the world of industry and in the councils 
of the Nation. 

It is an inspiring work, a work which should add to the joy of 
living, a work which should put a tonic in the air that we breathe, a 
new luster in the eyes of our young men; and with this thought we 
should go about our daily tasks with greater zest and quicker steps 
and lighter hearts. 
his part in this great revolution, each man becoming the leader in his 
neighborhood or township or his county or his State, as his ability and 
opportunity may warrant. 

All over the earth agriculture feels the stir and a thrill of new im- 
pulses, like a giant awaking after an age-long slumber. To have a 
part in this great world movement is itself a rare life-privilege, but to 
aid at the same time in working out the old unwearied dreams of South- 
ern patriotism—this should indeed inspire us all with a new eagerness 
for the great work that awaits us. 

As the foremost opportunity for human service to-day, let us gird 
ourselves joyously for the task, and press toward the mark for the prize 
of our high calling. 











“What’s The News?” 


The Duty on Potash. 




















that the new tariff bill levies a heavy duty ward in the election of a State Health Officer at a 
on potash, which would mean a loss of mil- salary of $3,000, and the choice of Dr. W. S.| 
lions of dollars to farmers of the South. A tele-| Rankin, of Wake Forest, for the place is admira- 
ble. And just here a word of tribute is due Dr. 
R. H. Lewis, Secretary of the Board of Health, ES IKE an echo from the past comes the men- 
who with little means has done much, and who | |ubzZp 
is chiefly responsible for the creation of the new 
post and the selection of Dr. Rankin. 


gram to a prominent Southern Congressman con- 
cerning the matter brings the following telegram 
in reply just as we go to press: 


“In the pending bill kainit is on the free 
list, but sulphate and muriate of potash are 
subject to duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. as 
Many Southern members have been earn- 
estly working for removal of this duty. We 
have arranged for offering amendment 
which will be considered in the House this 
afternoon or to-morrow and probably be 
passed. It is very important matter for 
farmers.” 














Now is a good time to use your postal card and 
lead pencil. Write your Representative and Sen- 
ator, and make them ‘‘get busy” to put sulphate 
and muriate back on the free list. We shall have 
more on this subject later. 


sf 
For Better Health Coditions. 

















give his whole time to the work of improving force the law. 
sanitary conditions among our people. 


death-rate in Southern cities is alarmingly high, |Southern State. No man will argue that the pros- 


in the South will be very greatly reduced, and we | 
shall go a long way toward realizing Prof. Irving | 
Fisher’s declaration that human life might be 
lengthened one-third in our own time by the ob-! 
servance of proper hygienic and sanitary precau- 


T HAS just developed in the last few days tions. North Carolina has taken a long step for- 
H; 


Uniform Child Labor Laws Wanted. 


LONG step in the direction of uniform and | 
effective child labor laws in the South has goyth; 
doubtless been taken by the Southern Child 
Labor Conference which has just ended its first oupporting Taft. 
session in New Orleans. 
called by Governor Sanders, of Louisiana, and 
comprised delegates appointed by all Southern 
Governors. It was a splendid body of Southern- 
ers, and their recommendation is for legislation in 
each State providing (1) that no child under i+ 


stand constantly on a floor trembling with 
the vibrations of monster machines, until the 
delicate lining of the nerve cells become dis- 
eased ard the lung tissues destroyed. With 
low vitality, resulting from impure food, in- 
ferior clothing and shelter, such conditions 
can only perpetrate race degeneracy—phy- 
sical, menial, and moral decay.” 


& 4 
Miscellaneous Matters. 





tion of the name of Admiral Cervera, the 
Spanish commander at the battle of San- 
tiago. He died in Spain last week. 
of 

The National Civil Service Reform League 
imakes a report severely criticising the political 
activity of Federal office-holders, especially in the 
but finds no ground for the charge that 
President Roosevelt coerced appointees of his into 











& 


This Conference was we 

With the first of this month the convict lease 
system which so long disgraced Georgia ended, 
most likely forever. The Atlanta papers print 
sictures of convicts who had been shut up in 
mines for twenty years. ‘‘At the Durham mines, 


| shall work in any factory and no child under 16 where 300 prisoners had long been leased to the 
‘in any mine or quarry; (2) “an eight-hour day mine owners, the convicts marched out singing, 
HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is very much |r women and children, no night work for boys ‘praise God from whom all blessings flow’; and 
“| interested in the movgment to have a State under 16 or girls under 17, and (3) employment 4; other camps many of the men fell on their 


Health Officer in every Southern State to) by the certificate plan with State inspectors to en- jnees and thanked God. when the time came to 
Sooner or later these wise and jeaye.” 


That the moderate policies must win recognition in every as 


It is rumored that Mr. H. H. Rogers may pur- 


no one denies; that it is proportionately high in 'perity of Southern manufacturing depends upc? chase the Norfolk and Southern Railway, combin- 


our rural districts, ther 


Medical Association, is probably not too stron 


e is no reason to doubt. ruinous overwork of white women and tender ing jt with his Virginian railroad, concerning 


The statement of Dr. McCormack, of the American |children, and every consideration of humanity 
g— | Pleads for stricter legislation. Miss Kate Barnard, 


which the News and Observer says: ‘This rail- 
road four hundred miles long connects Norfolk 


namely, that every third case of sickness among who has done such heroic and intelligent work in ).+por with the coal mines of West Virginia. No 


us is unnecessary and every third grave the result 
of unnecessary disease. 
therefore, for a general crusade against (1) ty- 


(4) hook-worm disease. 
dies brought under better control, the death-rate 





There is a great need, | tunates in Okiahoma, was one of the most amae- | Rogers has constructed this road. 
tive leaders in the Conference work. 
Phoid fever, (2) consumption, (3) malaria, and from long observation she declared that the mill 
With these four mala-|Cchildren working too young— 

“breathe the dust and lint of the loom and 


improving the conditions of all classes of unfor-|single individual ever built a railroad like Mr. 


| It was built 
Speaking | Without regard to reaching towns along the line, 
| without the issue of a dollar of stock or bonds, 
| without its owner being interested in coal or iron 
or lumber, and every dollar of the forty millions 
came out of the pocket of Mr. Rogers,” 


Would that we should all of us resolve each to do . 
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Ghe Diseases of Live Stock: Their 
Nature, Prevention and Treatment. 








Lameness in Horses and Mules--I. 








T IS our purpose in these ar- 
VX ticles to set forth in plain 

terms a sufficient number of 
facts and principles to enable the 
stock owner, who cannot secure the 
services of a competent veterinarian, 
to locate and treat intelligently some 
of the most common forms of lame- 
ness. It is not expected that he will 
be able to locate all cases of lame- 
ness, nor is it the intention of the 
writer to discuss all the diseases af- 
fecting the organs of locomotion, but 
it is believed that if the following 
directions be carefully studied many 
of the serious mistakes now made in 
the diagnosis and treatment of lame- 
_hess will be avoided. 











General Indications of Lameness, 

It is always well to observe the 
animal while standing at ease, for 
when undisturbed it is apt to show in 
a more or less definite manner any 
soreness which may exist. In fact, 
the first manifestations of a condi- 
tion which may in time result in 
lameness are frequently observed 
while the animal is standing quietly. 
Too much importance cannot be at- 
tached to the first indications of com- 
ing lameness. A horse may not be 
sufficiently sore to actually rest 
either foot, but the slight soreness 
will cause him to ease up just a 
little on the affected member, and 
the fetlock will go slightly forward 
causing a slight straightening of the 
pastern from its natural slope. No 
matter how slight this may be, it 
should never be treated lightly. 

Moreover, if a horse rests either 
front foot, even slightly, while stand- 
ing squarely with his weight upon the 
other three feet, it is always suffi- 
cient to arouse a well-founded sus- 
picion of soreness in the rested mem- 
ber. If, however, he rests a front 
~ and a hind foot of opposite sides, it 
may indicate nothing more than a 
-little carelessness. Again it is neces- 
sary to observe the first movements 
of the animal after he has_ been 
standing for sometime, for in the 
first stages of certain forms of lame- 
ness the only evidence of disease may 
be exhibited in the first few steps that 
the animal takes. 


How to Test the Horse for Lame- 
ness. 

When the foregoing observations 
have been made and carefully noted, 
it is always advisable to see the ani- 
mal in more rapid motion, but it is 
a mistake to excite him or make him 
go too fast, for if he be only slightly 
lame any excitement may cause him 
to travel without showing any lame- 
ness. The best condition under 
which to observe the lameness is a 
slow trot on a hard road, with the 
head unrestrained. That is, the horse 
should not be reined up, nor should 
there be any person on his back, 
but if he be led with a loose halter 
at as slow a trot as possible, the best 
conditions will have been obtained. 


Is the Horse Lame in a Fore or Hind 
Leg? 


In determining the location of the 
affected part the first point is to as- 
certain whether it be in a frent or 
hind leg. This seems a simple mat- 
ter, but where the animal is only 
slightly lame the novice frequently 
makes a mistake. If the lameness is 
in a front foot, and the animal is 
trotted away from the observer, it 
may appear to be in the epposite 
hind foot, owing to the fact that 
these feet come in contact with the 


however, the observer takes the care 
to have the animal brought toward 
him as well as moved away, he will 
readily detect the difference by the 
fact that the lameness will appear 
greater when the diseased member 
is nearer to him. 

Is the Lameness in the Right or Left 

Foot? 

The next point is to determine 
whether the lameness is in the left 
or right foot. This may always be 
done without difficulty if the lame- 
ness be savere, but if only slight the 
inexperienced may readily make a 
mistake. If the following rule be 
remembered, no trouble will be ex- 
perienced in such cases: When the 
lame foot comes in contact with the 
ground it will be quickly jerked up, 
and this movement will give a more 
or less decided upward movement to 
the head, if it be in a front leg, and 
to the hip, if it be in a hind leg. 
Also, when the well foot comes to the 
ground the weight will be fully 
thrown upon it and there will be a 
decided dropping of the head or hip 
as the case may be. 


To Definitely Locate the Lameness. 


Having ascertained which limb is 
affected, the next and more import- 
nat, as well as more difficult, point is 
to definitely locate the disease. For 
some unknown reason those not very 
familiar with the subject almost in- 
variable locate what to them appear 
obscure cases of lameness, either in 
the shoulder, hip, or stifle. In fact, 
however, these parts are much less 
frequently affected than many others. 
The reason for this misconception is 
difficult to ascertain, but of this we 
may be certain, that ninety per 
cent of the lameness in the fore- 
legs of the horse and mule is be- 
lew the knee, In the hind leg lame- 
ness above the hock is not very com- 
men, but when it does exist is more 
frequently seen in the stifle. It must 
net be forgotten, however, that not 
one case in five which is located in 
the stifle by the average horseman is 
really there. This may be explained 
by the fact that the bones farthest 
frem the body meet each other in a 
mere vertical line, and are smaller, 
which increases the weight and con- 
cussion on any given point and there- 
by renders it more liable to disease. 
Those parts at a distance from the 
body are also more liable to strain. 


General Rules for Locating Lameness 


The following general rules may be 
given to aid in locating iameness and 
will, at least, be of considerable ser- 
vice in distinguishing lameness above 
the knee or hock from that in those 
joints, or below. If an animal places 
one foot in advance of the other, even 
slightly, for the purpose of resting it 
and stands squarely upon the other 
three feet we may infer that the 
lameness igs either in the knee or be- 
low it. If the lameness be in the 
shoulder joint, the foot will probably 
be placed with only the toe on the 
ground and slightly back of the other 
foot, the leg hanging somewhat loose- 
ly in a bent or flexed position. If in 
the region of the elbow joint, that is, 
the joint between the knee and the 
shoulder, the leg will be held in the 
same general position, but the toe 
usually rests on the ground opposite 
the other feet. Again, if the lame- 
ness be below the knee, the animal 
will, in moving the ‘diseased member, 
extend it well forward and bring the 
other up to it or only a short distance 


ed so much in front of the well foot, 
and consequently the longer step will 
be taken with the well leg, which 
is the opposite to what occurs in 
low lameness, There are rare excep- 
tions to these general rules which 
may deceive any except the expert. 

The entire leg should be thorough- 
ly examined and handled. Every joint 
should be severely flexed (bent) and 
extended, and every ligament, ten- 





don and muscle, which it is possible 











to manipulate, should be carefully 
tested for evidence of soreness. When 
this has been gone and no evidence 
of tenderness found the chances are 
that the lameness is probably in the 
knee or foot, most likely the latter. 
In no case should the foot escape a 
most thorough examination in a case 
of obscure lameness. This is indicat- 
ed by the old saw among veterina- 
riang that ‘‘the foot should be ex- 
amined though the leg be broken.” 
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“BREEDERS 


























Gentlemen :— 
I must confess, I did not expect 


pectati ions 


gressive,’ 
known. 


Very respectfully, 


Does “Advertiiing Pay? ? 


Publishers The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


tisement on account of its small space and the fact that it only appeared 
one time, but I want to tell yu that it has wonderfully surpassed my ex- 
Up to the present date I could easily have sold $500.00 worth 
of pigs when the advertisement only cost me sixty-three (63) cents. 
to my protund regret, the demand has proved greater than the supply. 
Orders came in so rapidly that I sold out in one week. 
mend y ur paper,—not only to Farmers, but to all who care to be 

’ for I consider it the best advertising medium I have ever 
Thanking you for past courtesies, I am, 


Mrs. G W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 


Jeffress, Va., March 25, 1909, 


very many orders from my adver- 


But, 


I heartily recom- 
‘*pro- 














Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10 000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


The Aberdeen Angus 





Breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America) ev- 
ery year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
the South for cattle of this wonderful 
market topping breed. Our chief stock 
bull is a brother of Gay Lad, that was 
champion bull of America during 1895-6, 
and later sold at 83,050.00. 








R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 


BILTMORE 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF 
NEW SELECTION OF 


Jersey Bulls and Heifer Calves and Bred 
Heifers 
Now ready for distributic1 
REASONABLE PRICE». 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Now is the time to send in your Egg orders. 
Send in your order now; have them shipped 
when you want them. Don’t be late! Our 
1909 Mating List is yours for the asking. 

Address 


BILTMORE FARMS 
' BILTMORE, N. C. 


The South’s Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner of 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 
S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 


Foxes, Dogs, Eggs. 


I can furnish this season 400 Red and Gray 
Fox Cubs at $4.00 each; best of Fox-hound 
Pups $7.50 to $10.00 each. 

8S. C. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00 per 30; 15 Barred 
Rock Eggs $1.00; 12 Pekin Duck Eggs $1.00. 

10 broke hg oe Sorry 
J. . STODGHILL, Shelbyville, Ky. 























Tamworth Pigs, 
Young Jersey Bulls, 
One Dutch Belted Bull, 


FOR SALE. Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


DURHAM N. C. 


A. L. FRENCH, Prop’r, 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 








Jersey Calves at Auction 


Great Overflow of High-bred Jersey 
Males and Females at Auction, 
Greensboro, N. C., May 4, 1909. 


My barn is now full of Jersey Cows, and Iam 
for the first time offering Heifers from the 
great Bull Trevarth's General; he by Gen- 
eral Marigold, out of Trevarth’s Puritan; 
General Marigold by Major Polo, out of Mary 
Idagold, test 23 pounds of butter in seven days 
as a 3-year old. Major Polo by Glynllyn Boy 
out of Massey Polo, the butter queen of the 
Jersey race. Miiked in seven days 3 pounds 
of milk that made 30 lbs. 64% ounces of butter. 
Cows sired by this famous bull are now milk- 
ing in my herd, and every one are No. 1 cows. 
Sale begins at 1 oe’clock, P. M. Bids by mail 
will be placed in the hands of competent men 
and treated with utmost fairness. For par- 
ticulars, address JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. ha 





—IF YOU WANT THE BEST RacisTERBD—— 


Standard Bred > Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey BE = Collie 
Cattle, Black; ge Dogs = 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
“ARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Golly, N. C. 


ROSE DALE HERD OF ABERDEEN. 
ANGUS. 


To reduce hérd for winter, we offer at at- 
tractive prices to quick buyers, some regis- 
tered bulls of choice breeding and individu- 
ality. Also a few heifers. Call or write 
for prices and booklet. ° ° ° - 


Rose Dale Stock Farms 
JEFFERSONTON, VA. 


Registered Duroc Jerseys. 


No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 











ilege of return. W. WATSON, 
Petersburg, Va. 











in advance; while in high lameness 





ground at nearly the same time. If, 


the lame member will not be advanc- 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Buy from those who give their sole attention to the production of the greatest Berkshire type 
WE DO . 
Our herd comprises the most splendid lines of breeding and individuals that money can 





buy or experience develop in American and English bred Berkshires. 


“LORD PREMIER OF THE BLUE R 
herd. Ifyou are interested write, 


IDGE,”’ 103555, the greatest living bear. heads our 
The Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms, Asheville, N. C, 
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El LIVE STOCK 


AND DAIRY. (1 



































New regulations regarding South- 
= ern or Texas fever of cattle have 
j peen issued by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, taking effect April lst. The 
quarantine covers the entire States 
of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Florida, and South Carolina, and 
parts of California, Texas, Oklaho- 
ma, Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Georgia, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia. 

As a general rule, between Feb- 
ruary 1st and October 31st cattle may 
be moved from the quarantined area 
only when shipped by rail to market 
centers for immediate slaughter. 
Special provision is made, however, 
for the movement of cattle for other 
purposes from certain districts where 
some of the farms and pastures have 
been freed of ticks, when the cattle 
are inspected and certified to be free 
from ticks. 

Aside from the changes in the 
quarantined area itself, the princi- 
pal change in the regulations is that 
the privilege of making interstate 
shipments of cattle from that area 
upon inspection and certification will 
be limited to cattle that have been 
only on premises known to have been 
free of infection for at least six 
months, and this provision will also 
apply to movements during the open 





oF 





Changes in Southern Cattle Fever 
Quaratine. 


How the Work of Tick Eradication is Progressing in Our 
Territory. 


The changes in the quarantined 
area aS compared with that of last 
year are as follows: 

In Virginia,. Pittsylvania County 
is released from quarantine. War- 
wick County, with the exception of 
Newport News magisterial district, 
is quarantined. The inspection priv- 
ilege is withdrawn from Fluvanna 
County and is granted to Lunen- 
burg County. 

In North Carolina, Union, An- 
son and Waren Counties are released 
from quarantine. 

In Georgia, the inspection priv- 
ilege is withdrawn from Fannin, 
Murray, Gilmer and Hall Counties. 

In Tennessee, areas are released 
as follows: Pickett and Shelby Coun- 
ties, the remainders of Sequatchie, 
Franklin, Giles and White Counties, 
that part of, Marion County north 
and west of the Tennessee River, the 
city of Jackson in Madison County, 
and a small area lying east and 
northeast of that city and extending 
almost to the northern boundary of 
the county, 

The new regulations are desig- 
nated as Order 158 and Amendment 
4 to Order 143 of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. Copies may be ob- 
tained by interested persons on ap- 
plication to the Bureau at Washing- 








season, 


ton;. BD: C. 

















Veterinary Questions Answered. 





100°, A YEAR 
FOR TWENTY YEARS 
TO GOW OWNERS. 


That’s the marvelously good investment that more 
than ONE MILLION satisfied users are finding the 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 


With three or more cows a DE LAVAL separator 
saves its cost the first year, in more and better pro- 
duct, and it may be depended upon to go on doing so 
for twenty years, as there are already thousands of 
instances to prove. 

There’s half this much saving in the use of a DE 
LAVAL over inferior separators, while other separa- 
tors last but from six motsths to five years instead of 
twenty yeats. They lose half that might be saved 
while they do last. 

That’s the whole separator story in a “nut shell” 
and the reason for the now nearly universal sale of 
DE LAVAL separators. 

A DE LAVAL catalogue may be had for the ask- 
ing. Likewise the trial of a DE LAVAL, machine. 


THE DE LAVAL. SEPARATOR Co. 


42 E. Maoison STREET * 673-177 Wittiam Street 
CHICAGO General Offices : MONTREAL 


*'eniLapeLpHia. 165-167 BROADWAY, '** Winnipeg 


Drumm & SACRAMENTO STS. 107 First Street 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK. PORTLAND, OREG. 




























equal to 5 pounds of oats, and using| A MOST SPLENDID Small Jack 


these figures any one can determine 
which is cheaper at market prices. 
When there is not much difference 
in the relative cost, based on the 








FOR SALE 


(Spanish). Well broke. Will deliver him 
anywhere in North Carolina or South Caro- 
















above figures, we would prefer to 
make half the ration oats, for as pre- R. F. D. No. 2, Stanly, N. C. 
viously stated there is no grain feed 
superior to oats for horses, especially 


for driving horses in summer and Duroc Jersey Pigs 


when the long forage is timothy or | Of all ages, ready to ship. Will quote special 
low price for 30days. Bred Gilts and Service 
so th ay. 
me other grass hay Boars a specialty. Pedigree furnished with 
each head sold. Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn. 


Melville Farm. 


Jersey Cattle and Shropshire Sheep. § 


A few choice Bull Calves by Eminent of Mel- 
ville, and Buck Lambs for July delivery. 


R. W. SCOTT, Haw RIVER, N. C. 


ina for $200. 
R. H. W. BARKER, 



































. \ Bad Teeth in Horse. tinuous state of excitement by the 
presence of the other animals. 

I have a horse that is slobber- The feed to be used will depend 
ing. It is frothy looking and |. jmewhat on that most easily avail- 
sometimes hangs down from his | nie. As you do not state feed avail- 

—_ mouth like strings. He has been able, we suggest the following as 
in that way about six weeks. His good: 
feed is corn and peavine hay. For roughage: equal parts of some 
r Eats heartily. If you can give a good grass hay, timothy, Johnson 
, remedy through your paper it | prass: or ermuda and some good 
= will be w«£«— legume hay, alfalfa, cowpea or 
the 5 clover. For grain: a mixture consist- 
oa: ing of 3 parts of corn, by weight; 
aad (Answer by Dr. G. A. Roberts.) 2 parts of oats, by weight, and 1 part 
~ad Most probably the salivation is due of cottonseed meal, by weight. 
nds to some irregularity of the teeth, 
~<a either decayed or unusually sharp| A Ration for Working Horses. 
ws. and cutting the cheeks, or due to the Will you please give me the 
nen lodgment of some foreign body be- most economical ration for work 
yar- tween the teeth, producing constant horses. I have corn and peanut 
si irritation. vine hay, The corn is worth $1 
ak Treatment: In the absence of sus- per bushel. I can get oats for 
Picious feed causing the trouble, a 67% cents per bushel. 
g*, most thorough examination should .. BP: 
llie be made of the mouth and teeth. If a Carteret Co., N. C. 
8 decayed tooth, it should be removed; 
wn if sharp teeth lacerating the cheeks year 
Ams or tongue, they should be dressed Editorial Answer: There is no bet- 
ae down, “filed;” if a foreign substance ter grain feed for horses than oats, 
soo lodged in the teeth, it should be re-|>ut at 67% cents a bushel they are 
N- removed. After removal swabbing too high in price. This is even high- 
out the mouth with a little water |°? than corn at $1 a bushel when 
ae containing a teaspoonful of chlorate | feed nutrients are considered. 
- of potash will be beneficial. While cottonseed meal is not bet- 
re ter than oats, it is much cheaper, and 
Kei ok Gale in this case we would use it, provid- 
as : ing the animals can be induced to 
I have a jack. Please advise eat the meal readily. 
— whether or not it is a good idea Peanut vine hay for roughage and 
ys. to keep him in the same barn 5 parts of corn to 1 part of eotton- 
stis- With other stock? Also what is seed meal for concentrates would not 

a good feed to give jack. make a bad ration for working farm 

‘a wW. 1... horses. Feeding tests show that oats 
Noxubee Co., Miss. have a feeding value of from 75 to 85 
G per cent that of corn by weight. That 

Editorial Answer: It is not gener- is, some say that 3 pounds of corn 
ally considered advisable to keep a]jare equal to 4 pounds of oats, while 
Jack or stallion in the stable with] others have found 5 pounds of corn 

can other stock during the service sea-|no better than 6 pounds of oats. 
Son. The chief reason is that the Probably it is not far from right 
, animal is kept in a more or less con-|to make the basis, 4 pounds of corn 

















we Sy hie 


Selwyn Farm *seiestn 

y BERKSHIRES 
Headed by the $1,100.00 Son of Premier Long- 
fellow 68600, LEE’S PREMIER 3D 112763, the 
SHORTEST NOSED AND BEST HEADED BOAR in 
America. 

We are now booking orders for his pigs of 
both sexes, which are marked just like him; 
or will sell you magnificently bred sows safe 
with pig by him. 

Our herd contains sons and daughters of 
the peerless Longfellow 68600, Berryman Duke 
72946 (litter mate to Masterpiece 77000); Pre- 
mier Lonegfellow’s Rival 101678; Duke of 
Oakdale %& 

Sows bred to Lee’s Premier 3d 112763, and 
spring pigs of both sexes by Kenilworth Long- 
fellow 104156; Duke of Oakdale 93955; Berryton 
Duke 72946, and Premier Longfellow’s Rival 
101678. 





Write for descriptive booklet and prices. 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








Live Stock and Poultry. 


All the fancy and profitable breeds—Berk- 
shire Hogs, Jersey Cattle, Bronze Tusiteys, 
3,000 choice Chickens. We are the aad re- 
liable breeders, and our prices are always 
reasonable. Write for Catalogue No. 20. 


BELMONT FARM 
LORING BROWN, Mer., Smyrna, Ga. 


Registered Jerseys for sale at all times. | ; 














ARROWHEAD FARM. 


of the best breeding. 


Red Polled Cattle, Derset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 


30 Red Fox 
Foxes and Dogs.—crssiaact: 
Cubs $3.00 each. All kinds Pure-bred Dogs. 


List free. 
E. F. WILMOTH, Shelbyville, Ky. 


25 Grade Southdown Ewes 


FOR S4LE. 


Also 10 Buck Lambs. G. T. TYSON, 
Route 1, Greenville, N. C. 








A subscriber wants to buy a Hol- 
stein and a Durham heifer. Name 
and address will be furnished upon 
request to The Progressive Farmer. 



















HE CHAMPION MILK COOLER-AERATOR 
o0u, strains and aerates milk so that it pd 


sthod. Either running water, ice water, well 
Ba water can be used, and it will cool Ci 
milk to within two degrees of the medium used. The 


IMPROVED 


CHAMPION 


UF coohtthts anon 











Wl construction and easily cleaned. 
ATMA Strong and durable. 16 years on 
M\ the market. Write for 
\ catalogue, telling how to 
M\ secure one on trial. 
\ Champion Milk Cooler Co. 
NY... 17th St. ,Cortiand, 
> N.Y. Be: 


/ 
\ I requires no attention. Simple in 
ri 





















Sam’] B. Woods, : Charlottesville, Virginia 
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Golden Opportunities in Dairying and 


Poultry 


A Wide-Awake Northern Visitor 
Does Not Take Advantage of It 


Raising. | 


' is Astonished That the South 
s Chances, Not Only to Supply 


Its Own Markets, but to Get the Big Prices Paid at the North. 





N INTERESTING visitor to 
The Progressive Farmer of- 
fice last week was Mr. Jno. 
H. Broad, of Morrisville, New York, 
editor of the Madison County Leader 
and Observer. Mr. Broad is making 
a tour of the South to study our road 
laws, also to make a study of South- 
ern agriculture. 

While Mr. Broad was finding out 
something from us about the good 
roads movement in the South, we 
also found out from him some rath- 
er notable things about road laws 
and agricultural conditions in New 
York, 

New York State has just appro- 
priated $50,000,000 to establish and 
maintain a general system of State 
highways, these to be forever kept 
up at the expense of the whole State. 
These highways are to be the main 
roads between the leading towns and 
cities, the main lines of travel, and 
the State pays the entire expense of 
building them and keeping them up. 
Then for the less important high- 
ways, the county and township may 
contribute 25 per cent each and the 
State will pay the other 50 per cent 
expense of building. Other roads, 
of course, are maintained at the en- 
tire expense of the township and 
county. 

“This law,’? said Mr. Broad, ‘“‘is 
one of the results of agitation by the 
State Grange. e The Grange is so 
powerful an organization in many 
of the Northern States now that it 
can get anything it demands, and it 
is a powerful agency in promoting 











the interests of the farmers. I 
‘should like to see some plan for co- 
'operation between the Grange in the 
North and the Farmers’ Union in the 
South. 


“There are a number of things 
|that have impressed me about the 
South,” Mr. Broad continued. ‘For 
one thing I cannot understand why 
you do not raise more poultry. When 
I left New York the middle of March 
|there was two feet of snow on the 
ground: blizzards and sleighing in 
full blast. Of course, the egg pro- 
duction amounts to nothing until 
warm weather comes, and by that 
time our New York poultrymen have 
missed their chance at the 33- and 40- 
cent prices at which eggs were sell- 
ing when I left. I cannot under- 
|stand why you Southern people with 
'your warm climate do not coin big 
| money out of this opportunity. And 
j;coming as I do from a great dairy 
region, I am also unable to under- 
stand why-you have so few cows. 
When at Richmond the other day 
taking dinner with Governor Swan- 
son, we asked the waiter where the 
‘butter came from and the answer 
was, ‘Elgin, Illinois.’ At the next 
hotel I found the butter came from 
New York State. Another thing that 
strikes a traveler in the South is the 
waste in handling the timber. 





“We do not use nearly so much 
commercial fertilizer as you in the 
South, but we are getting very anx- 
ious to find out whether or not our 
fertilizer money is judiciously spent. 
My own opinion is much like that 





of Commissioner of Agriculture 
Pearscn who pronounces it one of 
the greatest gambles in American 
industry. There are farmers, for 
example, who have been growing 
clover on their land for two genera- 
tions, and yet go ahead and buy com- 
plete ‘fertilizers, paying high prices 
for the nitrogen they contain. Here 
is a great opportunity for the farmer 
to make money by studying his busi- 
ness.”’ 

’ Concerning the poultry industry, 
Mr. Broad was astonished to find 
that we Southerners not only do not 
take advantage of our golden oppor- 
tunities to supply the Northern mar- 
kets while Northern poultrymen are 
frozen up and prices sky-scraping, 
but we actually import eggs from 
the North and West for our own use. 
A well-known wholesale grocer, a 
friend of the writer’s, told us only 
a short while ago that he buys eggs 
largely from the Dakotas to supply 
the Raleigh market! 





PREMIUMS OFFERED FOR FAIRS 
HELD IN 1909. 


State Premiums for Best Exhibits at 
County and Local Fairs. 

The following resolution was 
adopted at the last meeting of the 
North Carolina Board of Agricul- 
ture: 

“For the encouragement of agri- 
culture and agricultural fairs, and to 
stimulate the farmers of North Caro- 
lina to greater diversification of 
crops, the North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture offers the following 
premiums, provided these premiums 
are supplemented by each fair asso- 
ciation at which these premiums are 
competed for. 

For the State Fair at Raleigh. 


For the best, greatest variety, and 





most artistically arranged collective 


————— 
—$———, 


agricultural individual exhibit, $200, 
For the second best, same condi- 
tions, $100. 


For County or Local Agricultura] 
Fairs. 


For the best, greatest variety, ang 
most artistically arranged collective 
agricultural individual exhibit, $100, 

For the second best, same condi- 
tions, $50. 


For the State Colored Fair. 


For the best, greatest variety and 
most artistically arranged collective 
agricultural individual exhibit, $100, 

For the second best, same condi- 
tions, $50. 

We recommend that these pre- 
miums be awarded under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. That each exhibitor be required 
to make affidavit that the products 
shown were grown on exhibitor’s 
farm during the current year and 
not a single product obtained else- 
where, 

2. That. no premiums be awarded 
when in the judgment of the jury 
of awards the exhibit is not meri- 
torious in variety and quality. 

3. That the following scale of 
points be adopted in judging indi- 


vidual exhibits: Recognizing 109 
points as perfect, agriculture, 60 
points, vegetables 10 points, home 


industry 10 points, fruits 10 points, 
artistic arrangement 10 points.’’ 
The officers of fairs will be re- 
quired to furnish to the Commis- 
sioner the names of winners, and 
checks drawn in the name of each 
will be forwarded for distribution. 
No premiums will be paid unless ex- 
hibits are meritorious. The same ex- 
hibit will not be awarded premiums 
at more than one district or county 
fair. W. A. GRAHAM, 





Commissioner. 


















































of all kinds, we have rece 


stead. 


ntly received in exchange 


for Sharples Tubulars. The former owners thought 
they wanted ‘‘bucket bowl’? machines. 
soon wished they had bought Sharples Tubulars in- 


But they 


This is just a hint to you from what others have 


Did You Ever See the Like? 


This picture shows just a small part of the car- 


learned by experience. Thought they would like 
loads of common ‘‘bucket bowl’’ cream separators, 


common ‘‘bucket bowl’’ cream separators—the kind 
with bowls set open end up, fed through the top, and 
Tried them, were not satis- 
fied, traded them to us, for a small part of their cost, 
in part payment for a Sharples Tubular. 
a mistake in buying ‘‘bucket bowl’’ machines, but 
were sensible enough to correct it. 


Take the hint. - Buy a Sharples Tubular in the first place. 


filled with contraptions. 


They made 

















tures of our 19809 Tubular 
better. 








Tubulars are made in the world’s biggest separator 
factory. 1908 sales way ahead of 1907—out of sight of 
most, if not all, competitors combined. The fine fea- 


“A” are making 1909 still 


Catalog No. 283 tells all about them. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


West Chester, Penna. 


Chicago, Iils. 


Toronto, Can. 


Winnipeg, Can. 














Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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OUR R. F. D. GOLUMN 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MR. 
FARMER AND FAMILY. 














SOME 


Be Willing to Assist Your Carrier in 
His Work—It is to Your Interest 
as Well as His. 


1. Don’t delay your carrier by 
asking him to wait a minute until 
you can write a note. Remember he 
has a schedule to make and delays 
are sometimes dangerous. 


2. Buy your stamps, cards and en- 
yelopes ahead. Your carrier always 
has a supply. But if you are out of 
stamps, why just put the right 
change enclosed in a piece of paper, 
so as to keep the carrier from chas- 
ing pence in the box. And please 
don’t forget that your carrier is too 
poor to carry extra change and the 
only legal tender is postage stamps 
and cards. So if a dollar and one let- 
ter to mail are in the box, why sim- 
ply expect expect 49 beautiful views 
of George Washington for change. 

3. Please don’t expect your carrier 
to write you a card or a letter. His 
time while on the ‘‘root’’ belongs ex- 
clusively to Uncle Sam, and delay 
might cause him to miss connection 
and throw somebody’s valuable let- 
ter behind. 


4. Always see that your mail box 
is placed to your carrier’s right hand 
as he drives. Remember that Uncle 
Samuel does not want his carriers 
to have to stand up or dismount to 
put mail in the boxes. 

5. Have an eye single to good 
roads and bridges. Don’t expect 
your carrier to keep the automatic 
gates in whack. Remember your 
wife, daughter or sweetheat -wishes 
to drive some time and you don’t 
want her to get out in the mud to 
open and close gates and repair 
bridges, and bear further in mind 
that bad roads are the biggest tax 
you carry. 

6. Please don’t add the words, 
“In haste” or ‘“‘Rush.” - They do not 
add anything at all to the letter’s 
dispatch. If Mark Twain were a 
mail dispatcher he would lay them 
over a day in the ice box to cool off 
and get over the rush. And to be 
sure it does not go to the dead let- 
ter office, write your name and ad- 
dress on upper left-hand corner of 
your letter or package. 

7. Be sure not to pile any brush 
or obstructions in front of your mail 
box, but occasionally put a drop of 
oil on the lock. 

8. If you have a message to send 
in haste for the doctor or otherwise 
hand your ‘‘rooter’ a penny and he 
will write a postal for you as he 
rides. Don’t forget memories are 
treacherous, and that one lonesome 
penny goes somewhere toward les- 
sening the postal deficit that we read 
about. 

9. Don’t stop your carrier and ask 
him ‘the news.’ Remember that 
there are good daily papers to be 
had for $1 per year up to $6, there 
are tri-weeklies that are almost as 
good as dailies for $1 per year, then 
there are good country weekly pa- 
Pers, and magazines in abundance, 
to say nothing of the splendid farm 

Papers. Good newspapers and mag- 
azines are first-class educators, and 
there are no families that can afford 
to be without them. 

10. And finally, dear patrons, just 
think a moment what rural free de- 
livery has done for you. It annually 
Saves you $10,000,000 that would 
be spent in time going to the post- 
Office. You have no “back woods;” 
you are all up-to-date, and don’t have 
to go to political meetings to learn 





how to vote, for we bring you daily 





else 





the diagrams are easy to understand. 
the necessity of using the best cement in all your construction work, or 


ATLAS is the highest grade of portland cement manufactured. 
There is but one quality, the same for everydody. 
best concrete because it is alike at all times in composition, color 
fineness and strength. 

4,500,000 barrels of ATLAS were ordered by the United States 
Government for the Panama Canal. The largest order ever given in the 
cement industry. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT compPANy 


NONE JUSTASGOOD Daily productive capacity over 40,000 barrels, the largest in the world. 





We Published 
This book for YOU 
and we send it FREE 


It is called “‘Concrete Construction 
About the Home and on the Farm’’ 
and consists of 128 pages. 

It goes about the subject of concrete 
construction in a plain and practical way, 
giving illustrations and diagrams of con- 
crete barns, walks, silos, water troughs, 
etc., and tells how to make them. The 
instructions are clear and complete and 
As you read this book you will see 


your labor may go for nothing. 


ATLAS makes the 


Ask your dealer for ATLAS. If 


your dealer cannot supply you write to 


Department !17. 30 Broad Street, New York 











papers. You do your own reading, | 
thinking and voting, | 

The money thus saved has enabled 
you to send your children to better 
schools, to buy. better improved im- 
proved implements for your farms, 
musical instruments for your daugh- 
ters, to build better school houses 
and become a more enlightened peo- 
ple. Uncle Sam has fairly bestowed 
all these blessings and in return only 
asks our patrons to “come across” 
and heed the above suggestions— 
and give us good roads for our 
weary, way-worn ‘“‘creeters’”’ to 
travel. E. D. PEARSALL. | 








Cut Price on Eggs. 


I have purchased Blue-Blood Poultry 

Farm's flock of S. L. WYANDOTTES, 

including winners in leadine shows. 

Will sell EGGS from them and my ex- 

hibition Black Minorcas at $1.50 for 15 

balance of this season. 
J. M. CUTCHIN, JR., 


SPECIAL RATES VIA SEABOARD. 


WHITAKERS, N. C. 








ATLANTA, GA.—Conference for Education 
ot the South, April 14th-16th.. Round trip 
from Raleigh, $12.85; Charlotte, $8.20; Wil- 
mington, $13.30, and om same basis from 
other points. Tickets sold April 12th and 
13th, final return limit April 18th. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.-—»*Account Southern Elec- 
trical and Industrial Exposition, Aopril 
12th-24th. Round trip from Raleigh, $19 60; 
Charlotte, $16.45; Wilmington, $22.75, and 
on same basis from other points. Tickets 
sold April 1ith, 12th, 19th and 20:h, final re- 
turn limit April 26th, route via Richmond 
and Cc. & O. Ry. 


CHARLESTON, 8S. ©.—Account Omar Temple 
A. A. O. N. M. S.. April 22d. Round trip 
from Raleigh $9.30; same basis from other 
points. Tickets sold April 2ist and 22nd, 

? final return limit April 23rd. 


WASHINGTON, D, C.—Annual meeting, 
a Daughtrrs of the American Revolution, 

April 17th-24th. Round trip from Raleigh 
$10.70: Charlotte $14.05. Wilmington $14.40. 
Tickets to be sold April 15th and 16th, fi- 
nal return limit April 28th. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, May 13th-20th. Round trip from 

# Raleigh $19 60; Wilmington $22.75. Tickets 
to be sold 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, final return 
limit March 22nd. Extension can be se- 
cured until June 9th. 

CHARLOTTE, N (.—Grand Lodge I. O. O. F. 
of North Carolina, May lith 15th. Round 
trip from Raleigh $7.05: Durham $8.05; 
Weldon $11.05; Wilmington $7.55; Hender- 
eon $8.05. Tickets wil! be sold May 8th to 
llth, final return limit May 17th. 

For further information apply to Seaboard 

Ticket Agent, or address the undersigned. 


Cc. H. GATTIS, 





District Pass. Agt., RALEIGH, N. C. 





A Western Electric 
Rural Telephone 
Will Help You Save Your Sick Horse 


It will be your errand boy 
in time of need. 

In cases of emergency you 
can’t afford to have the 
party you want, say, ‘I 
can’t understand, speak ~ 
louder.” Our telephones are 
used to transact the impor- 
tant business of this country and are reliable at all times. 







The installation of a telephone may save valu- 
able stock or a human life, and it will cost you and 
your neighbors less than 20 bushels of wheat each 
to have a complete, dependable telephone system 








We have an experienced and trained staff of telephone engin- 
eers at each branch house, who will give you advice free. 


Get in touch with us. Our Free Bulletin No. 78, on ‘‘How 
to Build Rural Telephone Lines,’’ describes the system so 
clearly that a boy can install and operate it. Write us a 
letter or postal, or put your name and address in the mar- 
gin of this advertisement, cut it out and send it to our 
nearest office. Our FREE BULLETINS will be sent immediately 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 








Eastern Central Wie wastdie oldest and! lavneak tole Western Pacific 

New York Chicago phone mannfactnrer; there areover Saint Louis San Francisco 

een Indianapolis 4,000 000 Western Electric Telephones panes City Los Angeles 
oston ; ; in use in the United States to-day. enver 

Pitteburg Cincinnati Dallas Seattle 

Atlants Minneapolis Rural Telephones a specialty Omaha Salt Lake City 


Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Montreal and Winnipeg 











FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS IN VIRGINIA. 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1-000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per 
acre. Write for catalogue, 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


CHASE CITY. MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. 

















™ Kentucky Jack Farm| Greider’s 
is the wholesale home for to make money with poul- 
jacks, as we breed and raise Book [gay os a 
the big mammoth Kentucky q 3 

jacks, and sell you a first-| On Poultry ei. 


class jack 25 to 50 per cent \ 

cheaper than a dealer or Gizty prominent ver ead sos postpara. 
= fine, pure-bred stoc! LY 

speculator can. Write to-day vine GREIDER'S GERMICIDE—@ 


for prices on jacks, jennets 1 < 
Sree" Facial "Gs Mc ORLIDER, Rheem, Pu 
Joe E. Wright. Junction City, Ky. 


Concise, practical. How 
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Where to Buy Best 





Poultry and Eggs. 














EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


S. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns. White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
Minorcas, — Brahmas 
and C. I. Ga 

ee Pekin ‘Duck Eggs, 





Send Aung folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


From Norton’s Blue Bibbon Strains 
of S. C. Rhode Island Reds, White 
and Barred Rocks, Winners of 52 
Blue Ribbons at the leading South- 
ern Shows 1908, including Tennessee 
State Fair, Alabama State Fair, and 
Bowling Green, Ky. Makinga clean 
sweep at the two latter. includin r 


silver cups. Eggs $2 per 15, $3.50 per 
J. O. NORT ON, 


EA8T STATION, NASHVILLE, TENN. TENN. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Barred Rock, White and Buff 
Rocks, Partridge White, Buff and Silver 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, Black Langshans, 
Light Brahmas, Black Minorcas, White and 
Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15, $2 for 30, $3 
for 60, % for 100. Will exchange Eggs for Field 
Peas. A hatch of two-thirds guaranteed or 
order duplicated at half price. 
OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. C. 


HATCHING £8, from our 


“SHOW BIRD” 


pens of White Wyandottes, S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds and Brown Leghorns, $1.50 for 15. From 
Show Bird” malesand utility — Ws 
Wyandottes and B. Leghorns, $1.00 for 1 
Sweet Potato and Tomato plants in aan. 
WAKEFIELD FARMS, Charlotte, N. C, 


S.C. Rhode Island Reds. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From carefully mated pens $1.50 to $3.00 per 
| Utility and fancy stock for sale at all 


C. Ll, PEIRCE, 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


Rose and S. C. Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wyandottes —Improve your poultry by get- 
ting Eggs for Hatching from Oe ee ee 
stock. Eggs at $1 per 15 $1. 75 per 30; $2.75 
60; $ per 10. VALLEY VIBW POULTRY 
YARDS, J. D. GLick, Prop., Dayton, Va. 


GEER’S EGGS HATCH 


Best Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds and Brown 
Leghorn eggs f vt for 15: ‘Biot for 30 eggs. Cir- 
cular free. Add: H. B. GEER, 


NASHVILLE, Tenn, 


L. C. SINCLAIR’S 


Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Houdans, 
Barred Rocks. Buff Orpingtons. Eggs 
Sold at $1.25 per fifteen. 

L.C. SINCLAIR. - - - HIGH POINT, N. C. 


18 Popular Varieties Purebred Poultry. 


Eggs $1.00 per sittirz. Catalogue free. 


J.T. YODER, Hickory, N. C., 
Route No. 1, 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds. 


Eggs from exhibition stock, $2.00 per 15; fine 
utility, $1.00 trios $ up. 
Ag’t Prairie State Incubators and Brooders. 


S. P. LOCKHART, Chapel Hill, © N.C. 


Business Hen Farm. 


Single Comt. Rhode Island Reds. Eggs $1.00 
to $2.00 per 15. ROBT. S. TAYLOR, Prop., 
Box 211, Mt. Olive, N.C. 


H ATCHING EGGS from our— 
Superb White Wyandottes. 70. each; 
Lord'y Black Langshans, 10c. each; 
Aristocratic W. Holland Turkeys, 20c. each. 
Lullahouse Poultry Farm, 
Aberdeen. N. C. 


Meadow Farm Barred Plymouth Rock 
FOR HATCHING the balance of season 


at 75c. for 13. 
W. M. MELLON, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Mooresville, N. C. 


S. C. Brown Leghorns of Quality. 
Few choice Pullets for sale at $2 each. Eggs 

from choice mating at $1.50 for 15. 
J.C. WILLIAMS, Sanford, N. C. 


Old Customers Pleased, 4X2 BUYING 


Ea6s from high-scoring Rose Comb R. I. Reds, 

White and Silver Laced byprg egal Barred 

Rocks and Buff Orpingtons., at $1.25 per 15. 
MUMFORD’S POULTRY FARM. Morganton, N.C. 


Silver Laced Wyandotte Eggs 


$1.50 per 15. Silvers this year exelusively, and 
fine ones, 


GEO. M. DAVIS, Clinton, S. C. 


kK. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


in Ave: - yo es = three States, 
ve shows. atalog and folder free. E 
50 and $1.50 per 15. -_ 















































THE POULTRY YARD 








Where to Buy 
Poultry and Eggs. 








MONEY IN WINTER EGGS. 





But the Inexperienced Poultryman 
Had Better Go Slow. 

I am thinking of raising 
poultry and eggs for this mar- 
ket. I know this is pretty late 
to begin, and I don’t expect to 
make much out of it this year. 
I find that I am unable to buy 
hens in this market except 
scrubs that are probably culls 
also. I was thinking of buying an 
incubator and buying eggs from 
poultry raisers. My purpose is 
to produce fresh eggs for this 
market. What breed of chickens 
would you advise? I am & 
practical farmer, but have never 
raised chickens or eggs on a 
large scale. Js Ts 





(Answer by Uncle Jo.) 

Think a long time before you in- 
vest much money in an egg farm if 
you have had no other expenrience 
that that of raising chickens on the 
farm. The conditions are entirely 
different. The methods used for 
a few hens on the farm are totally 
different from those employed on an 
egg farm where quantities of birds 
are to be looked after. 

There is no doubt that an egg 
farm will pay handsomely on amount 
invested here in the South where 
conditions are ideal for the winter 
production of eggs, and winter eggs 
are what is wanted on an egg farm. 
Anyone can have summer eggs when 
they are twelve cents per dozen, but 
winter eggs at thirty cents per dozen 
are another story. It can be done, is 
being done by hundreds of people to 
the north of us where conditions are 
not nearly so favorable, but they 
know how, and get paid for knowing, 
It’s a long story and quite an inter- 
esting one if space would permit me 
to go deeper. 

Start an egg farm, but go slow at 
first. Keep nothing but pullets and 
yearling hens. For eggs have noth- 
ing but. Leghorns, White, Brown or 
Buff. Hatch them so that they will 
begin laying in the fall and continue 
all winter with proper handling and 
feed. It really all depends on the 
man with the feed pail. Keep no 
males with your egg hens, if you 
want the top prices for your output. 
For chicken meat for market select 
either the B. P. Rocks or White Wy- 
andottes. Never market the two to- 
gether in the same coop, but keep 
them separate, as a mixed coop 
never brings aS much as one not 
mixed. I have hammered on this 
subject for years—winter eggs in 
the South. Do you know that two- 
thirds of the eggs put in cold storage 
are sold here in the South? Well, 
they are. Don’t risk too much on 
the start, go slow, feel your way and 
if you are a practical man success 
will met you half way. 


TEN POULTRY POINTERS. 





Culled From Twenty Years’ Expe- 


rience, 


Messrs. Editors: About twenty 
years ago, we started out with high 
anticipations to raise poultry for 
profit, We built houses, furnished 
them with sliding glass windows, 
which were protected by poultry net- 
ting and enclosed nice yards. Then we 
purchased pure bred pens of Minor- 
cas, Leghorns, Langshans, Brahmas, 
Wyandottes and Barred Rocks, and 
started out with full sail. We tugged 
along the best we knew for three 
years, dropping some of the breeds 
after the first year, and others after 
the second year. By the end of the 
third year we decided to keep nothing 
but the Barred Rocks, as all points of 
merit considered, we thought and 
still think, they are the farmers’ 
chicken. 

In these seventeen years with Bar- 
red Rocks exclusively, we’ve learned 
several things: 

(1) That good stock pays—this 
means that which is vigorous and 
not inbred though pure bred. Blood 
will tell in poultry if in anything. 

(2) That good care pays. This in- 
cludes cleanliness in houses, runs, 
feeding and drinking vessels, com- 
fortable houses and runs, suitable 
feed and regular times of feeding. 

(3) That a lump of assafoetida 
warmed and stuck firmly in the bot- 
tom of drinking vessel is a good pre- 
ventive of gapes. 

(4) That Douglas mixture is ex- 
cellent to put in the drinking water 
of chickens that are feathering. 

(5) That cleanliness prevents chol- 
era, 

(6) That from one to three appli- 
cations of kerosene oil will cure 
scaly leg. 

(7) That a little kerosene oil put 
in the drinking water is a good pre- 
ventive of roup. 

(8) That the hatchet is the best 
treatment for a very sick fowl. 

(9) That it is much easier to pre- 
vent lice than to destroy them. To 
this end we use single nest boxes 
as they are easier to handle, and we 
smear pine tar on the bottom side of 
all perches. We dust the fowls both 
old and young with some good in- 
secticide, and put a little lard on 
heacs and vents of all young chicks 
when we take them out of the nests. 

(10) That the very largest type of 
our breed, B. P. Rock, is not the best 
laying type, and that the laying hen 
is the paying hen. 

Now we:-are raising poultry with 
profit. From sixty-eight hens, ten of 
which began to sit by the middle of 
February, we brought in during that 
month 975 eggs by actual count. 


URAHA POULTRY FARM. 
Northampton Co., N. C. 








The Campaign Is On 


Have YOU made a ‘start toward the $5 
Morea Year? Are you equipped and ready 
for the conflict? It not, don’t delay, but step 
right into the ranks at once by ordering a few 
settings of 


S. C. B. LEGHORN EGGS 


one of the best egg-producing breeds. I will, 
for the next 15 days. to all who mention this 
paper, sell Eggs $1.00 per 15; $1.90 per 30. 

Orders booked for BE RKSHIRE PIGS, to 
be delivered last of May and first of June, at 
9.00 each, from registered Hogs. Every ani- 
madi sold will be entitled to registration. Bet- 
ter order at once; this advertisement will not 
appear again. 


A. E SLOOP, China Grove, N. C. 
Pek 3 
REMOVAL SALE. —Pektn Ducks 6oc.; Har. 


Barred Rock and White Leghorn Cocks $1.00 
each. Incubators and Hovers cheap 








MRS. J. C. DEATON. Landis N. C. 


ACME POULTRY F! ARM, 





OCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS 1!!! 
We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns. and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and send a red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - 


WARE’S SINGLE COMB REDS. 
Won first pen, color special, and silver cup 
for best display, at Charlotte, N. C., January, 


15 EGGS $1.50 TO $3.00. 
R. E. WARE, Shelby, N. C. 


Haley, Tenn. 








#. and R ©. Ph-do Isiand Reds. 
Columbia and White Wyandottes; B. P. 
Rocks. Eggs for hatching, $1.00 for 15: $1.75 
for 30; $2.75 for 50: $5.00.for 100. All stock have 
free range. RIV ERSIDE POULTRY FARMS, 
Route 19, Dayton, Va. 





SINGLE COMB REDS—PRIZE-WINNERS 
Eggs $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 per 15. 





Page Valley Poultry Farm 


Has a grand lot of breeding birds, 
and will fill your orders with fertile 
eggs at the following prices: 

158. C. W. or Brown Leghorn Eggs 
90c.; 30 eggs $1.50; 15 R. C. Brown or 
Ss. C; Buff Leghorn Eggs $1; 30 eggs 
$1.75 15 R. or S.C. Black Minorcas or Anconas, 
$1.25; 30 eges #2: 15 Buff Orpingtons, R. I. Reds, 
White Buff, S. Lace or Partridge Wyandottes, 
$1. = 30 eggs $2: 15 Barred P. Rock $1; 30 eggs 
$1.80, or $5 per 100. Order from this ad. and 
get my handsome catalogue of 25 varieties 
free. Light and Dark Brahmas, 15 eggs $1.25, 
Some stock for sale. Also Duroc Red Swine 


Cc. L. SHENK, Luray, Va. 


Eggs fo for Hatching 











From heavy laying strains of Barred, Buff 
and White Plymouth Rocks, White and Buff 
Mk deren ci don ‘Orpingtons, hin pool — and 


*AORIGULTURAL. Bx EXPERIMENT ‘STATION. West "Raleigh, N.C. 


B ’ 
MAMMOTH Wrenzeser® 
ks. 
BUFF Wyandotte 


M . 
GEESE Memmoth Toususe, 


GUINEAS African White. 


Purple (very rare). 
Jno. C. Fowke, -: Baldock, S. C. 


SNOW FLAKE STRAIN 


scans ipcinn 
S. C. White Leghorns 


None better. Eggs 31.00 to $3.00 per sixteen. 


Cc. L. HIGBEE, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


EGGS, EGGS, EGGS! 


Strictly fresh, fertile, well selected and well 
packed, from the following: B. P. Rocks $1 for 
15, $1.50 per 30; Mammouth Pekin Duck Eggs 
$1 per 11 Psi. 50 per 22; White African Guineas 
$1 per 15; Mammouth Bronze, half wild, White 
Holland’ Turkey Eggs 25c. a piece. Satistaction 
guaranteed. You sure get worth of your 
money from 
BLUE HILL POULTRY YARDS,” 
Somerset, Orange Co,, Va. 


“Square Deal” Poultry Yards. 


Try us and satisfy yourself. Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, the ideal fowl for farmer 
and fancier. Eggs $1.00 to $1.50 per 16. 
D. MATT. THOMPSON, 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 


R. C. Rhode Island Reds. 


Twelve first winners; winners in three States, 
in five shows. Eggs $2.50 and $1.50 per 15. 
Stock for sale. 36 early Tomato, or six choice 
Chrysanthemum Piants 25c. 

MRS. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 




















Greene’s Brown Leghorns 


Still lead. Can spare a few settings of Eggs 
at $1.50 per 15. Just as cheap to start right. 
JNO. P. GREENE, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs, $+, 


S. C. Brown Leghorn Eggs $2 for 15. All first 
prize winners at ig show. 
MRS. C. ERNEST MOORE, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


White Wyandottes Exclusively. 


Bred for business. Will please farmer or 
fancier. Eggs from earefully selected stock: 
$1.25 per 15; $2.00 per 30. Circularfree. I guar- 
antee satisfaction. 

J. H. YODER, Denbigh, Va. 


B.P. Rock Eggs For_Hatching 


From carefully selected ‘“‘Ringlet”’ strain 
prolific layers, $1.00 per 15; $1.75 per 30. 
URAHA POULTRY FARM, Rich Square, N.C. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 


Eggs for sale at $1.50 per 15, and $2.60 per 30. 

I breed Reds exclusively 

OAK HILL POULTRY ARM, Wyatt, N.C. 
N. A. HARTSFIELD Prop. 




















THE ONLY WAY TO SELL POULTRY 


Is to advertise in a poultry. journal that 
has the circulation among a class of 
people who BUY. This journal is 


The industrious Hen 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Leading Poultry Journal of the Sout’. 
Four times the circulation of any Poultry 
Journal in its territory. 

“Have just sold pen of birds for $50, and 
one for $75, for whith I give THE HEN full 
credit.”"—Jas. M. Butler, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 

“A 3-Inch ad. in THE HEN last month 
brought over 100 inquiries and sold several 
hundred birds.’”—Porter-George Poultry 














Raeford, N. C. 





A. F. NEWTON, Shelby, N. C. 


Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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| FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. 





ONE-SIDED FERTILIZATION. 





Stable Manure Not a Complete Ra- 
tion for Garden Crops. 


I have a very fine garden spot 
which has for some years had 
considerable horse-stable ma- 
nure put on it. Irish potatoes, 
onions or any vegetable that 
matures under the soil does not 
thrive or make like it should, 


while tomatoes, beans, etc., 
grow luxuriantly. Will you 
kindly tell me what the soil 


needs and in what quantities? 
H M.. Gs 
Craven Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. Massey.) 

The trouble with your garden is 
the same that I have found in many 
old gardens which have been treated 
with stable manure for years. There 
is an excess of nitrogen in propor- 
tion to the mineral matters in the 
soil. Crops growing under ground 
draw heavily on the phosphoric acid 
and potash, and stable manure does 
not restore this in sufficient amount. 
Your soil is naturally low in potash, 
though phosphoric acid has been 
usually abundant in most of the 
coast soils. Nitrogen tends to luxu- 
riant growth of tops, but the mineral 
matters are concerned in the making 
of the crop, especially of the under- 
ground crops where starch storage is 
important. Drop the stable manure 
for a season, and use phosphoric 
acid and potash only and note the 
results. If you could get some basic 
slag phosphate, it would be better 
than the acid phosphate, as it car- 
ries a large percentage of lime, and 
lime will doubtless help the garden, 
except that temporarily it might 
make green peas hard to boil. But 
if you cannot get the basic slag, use 
1,000 pounds per acre of acid phos- 
phate and potash mixed at rate of 
four parts acid phosphate to one 
part of muriate of potash, and mix 
it well with the soil some time be- 
fore planting, and alongside of what- 
ever crops you have already planted. 





Cultivating and Keeping Onions. 


Messrs. Editors: I desire to 
know when is the time to take 
dirt or soil from growing onions 
and the time to put it back. 
Also the approved time of gath- 
ering, storing and _ keeping 
same. BR. fi. 

Durham Co., N. C. 





(Answer by Prof. Massey.) 


If the onions are being grown 
from spring-sown seed, the earth 
should be pulled away from them 
as soon as the bulbs begin to form, 
and the remainder of their growth 
made with the bulbs on top the soil 
and only the roots in the ground. 

Gather the onions as soon as the 
tops show signs of ripening by turn- 
ing brown and falling. Let them 
lie in the sun to dry awhile, but do 
not let them get rain on them. Cure 
with the tops on in the hottest loft 
you can find, and when dry remove 


Yellow Potato Onions should be sold 
early as they are not good keepers. 
Early white onions, like the Pearl 
and Queen, planted in the fall from 
sets, should all be sold as green on- 
ions, as they are apt to run to seed 
and be spoiled. 





Planting and Caring for Dewberries. 


I would like to put out some 
dewberries this spring. Please 
tell me kind of land best suited 
to them, also kind of fertilizers 
to use and how to put them out 
and oblige. Uy Bs 5 

Alcorn Co., Miss. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

First get good plants of the Lu- 
cretia dewberry and plant them three 
feet apart in rows six feet apart, in 
Strong loam soil, and manure with 
stable Manure. We cannot tell you 
what kind of fertilizers to use in addi- 
lion to thig without knowing some- 
thing of your soil. Write to your 
Experiment Station, describing your 
soil as well as you can. Trail the 
young canes in along the rows, and 
the next spring stake and tie them 
to stakes. After fruiting cut out the 
old canes and let the young ones 
come, and keep them, too, trailed in 
along the rows till the following 
spring and then tie up to the stakes. 





How to Kill Moles. 


Kindly tell me the best way 
to get rid of moles. I had a 
lot of trouble last year getting 
a stand of corn for them. Il 
have been trapping for them 
since. But there are plenty 
yet. Will it kill them to soak 
corn in poison and plant? 

W: H. G 

Caldwell Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. Massey.) 


It will be of no use to poison corn 
for moles as they are merely aiter 
worms and insects, and would do no 
harm but for their runs which fur- 
nish a passage way for the ground 
mice that do the mischief, 

The best way I have tried to get 
rid of them is to get some bisul- 
phide of carbon, which you can get 
for about 25 cents a pint in tin cans 
at the drug stores. Then punch 
holes along their runs and put in a 
little and close up. The fumes will 
smother them. Handle stuff tare- 
fully and keep away from fire, as 
the fumes will explode. 





Large or Small Potatoes for Seed. 


Will you please inform me as 
to whether it is advisable to 
plant small potatoes for seed 
and sell the’large ones, or must 


knowing the pedigree of the seed 
potatoes, I would plant the good- 
sized ones. 





Fertilizer for Melons and Sweet 
Potatoes. 


What is the best fertilizer 
for watermelons, cantaloupes 
and sweet potatoes? W. E. 

Newberry Co., S. C. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 


Stable manure and fertilizer both 
are needed for melons. I made last 
winter a compost of black muck 
from a dried-up pond, mixed with 
lime, and let stand all winter. This 
spring it was covered with manure 
and chopped down and well, mixed. 
It has been put in the furrows for 
the melons. On this a fertilizer at 
rate of 500 pounds per acre is scat- 
tered. This is made of 300 pounds 
of acid phosphate, 100 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, 50 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda and 50 pounds of sul- 
phate of potash, 

For sweet potatoes use 300 
pounds of acid phosphate, 50 pounds 
of nitrate of soda and 100 pounds 
of sulphate of potash per acre. 





How to Care for the Plants You Buy. 


When plants are received by the 
customer, they should be got home 
as soon as possible and taken from 
the package. Don’t stop and talk 
with your neighbor when you are 
taking home a shipment of straw- 
berry plants. The package should 
be put under shade, preferably in a 
cool wood-shed or cellar, and opened. 
at once and the plants taken out and 
counted, If all are right, they should 
be set upright on the bottom of the 
room, with wet moss next to the 
roots, on the bottom and at the 
sides. If they are wilted, it is a good 
plan to take each bunch and set it 
in a pail of water for a short time, 
long enough to take up sufficient 
moisture to revive the plants. 

Failure with plants is almost al- 
ways due to keeping them too long 
after they are received from the nur- 
sery before planting out, to expos- 
ure of the roots to heat, winds or 
frosts, or to putting them in a warm, 
humid place where they will mold 
and spoil. The sooner the roots are 
got into the soil the better, and the 
less expoSure they have, the surer 
the good results. Before you blame 
the nurseryman, think well whether 
you have performed your part.— 
Country Gentleman. 





A Good Sweet Potato. 


Messrs. Editors: I plant the Nan- 
cy Hall sweet potato, and think it 
the best potato for the South. It is 
a beautiful golden color. The vines 
grow from four to six feet long and 
have large leaves. The potatoes 


a fine keeper and a good yielder. I 
think it will come as near making 
1,000 bushels to the acre as any 
other variety. I took two prizes on 
this potato at the Mississippi State 
Fair in 1905. 
F. M. BERRYHILL. 

Courage to be what we are; the 
love of what is simple and beauti- 
ful; independence and cheerful re- 
lations:—these are the essentials— 
these and the wish to serve, to add 
something to the well-being of men. 
—Emerson. 








m | POTATO 
URS! o eavEns 


ON FREE TRIAL. No money in advance. Pay 
when convenient. Doubles yourcrop. Prevents blight, 
scab, rot, bugs. Spray FIRST, then pay us out of Extra 
Profit. Powerful p Cyclone agitation, Strong 
and durable. Brass valves, plunger, strainer, etc. 
Guaranteed 5 years. Wholesale prices. We pay 
freight. Write us which machine you prefer, and get 
free Spraying Guide, Catalog, 

and free Sprayer Offer 
to first in yourlocality. 


H. L, HURST, = 
MF : 












- FARM USES ~ 


of CARBOLINEUM are completely explained in 
BULLETIN 26 
covering Kinds and Habits of Lice—The care 
of Silos, Preservative Treatment of Shingles 
and Fence Posts, and the Care of Fruit and 
Shade Trees. Mailed free upon request. 


Endorsed by U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
357 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE, 


___ ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
et Monticello, . Fla. 








TREES. sercut tow Paces. 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 
FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you to 
ship your Furs, Hides. Poultry, Eggsand Sweet 
Potatoes to. Write them today, they are 


HEWITT & COMPANY, 


10 E. Camden St., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 













t 





bles, eggs, etc., 
bring more monoy. Ask for special proposition. 
Spring Co., 739127th St., Racine, Wis. 


| nee eee 


Firve Trai To Youd 
SWEET POTATOES he following favorite 


varieties, in excellent 
condition for bedding: NorRToN YAM; THE 
HAYES YAM; JERUSALEM YAM. F. O. B. cars 












grow in bunches in the hill. It is 





I plant the large ones? 
A. W.: 8. 
Bland Co., Va. 


(Answer by Prof. Massey.) 


I prefer to plant good medium- 
sized potatoes. But I would rather 
plant small ones from a hill that 





them to a cool place. Do not pile 
them thickly, and scatter a little 
dusting of air-slacked lime among 
them to check any rot. Do not re- 
move the tops until you want to use 
or sell them, as they will lie lighter 
and keep better with the tops on. 
Onions like the Potato onion, that 
have been planted from sets in the 
fall, should have the earth scraped 
away from them early in the spring. 
The smaller offsets can be bunched 


and sold as green onions and the 


made a great many potatoes than 
large ones from a hill that made but 
two or three. I would select the 
| seed in digging and look for produc- 
tiveness rather than sizé. But not 


| 


at Kingsland at $1.00 per bushel, packed in 
barrels. R. N. CARMICHAEL, Kingsland, Ga. 








That Extra Five 





fruit, with 


in quality. 


don’t want to can for market, you certainl 








Made “ As Easy as Falling Off a Log” 


Just plant an acre or two of vegetables, and Can them, and your 


The Imoroved Raney Canning Outfit 
and you have gotit. We furnish all the machinery and material, and 
tell you how to do the finest work, and you can challenge the world 
Not Too Late Yet. 
Write now and get our catalog, and learn all particulars. If you 


y want to put up everything nice for your 
home, and you want the best. Then let us help you. Address * 


THE RANEY CANNING CO, Texarkana-Tex.; Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Hundred Dollars 











| 
| 
| teed 


“CAROLINA” CANNING OUTFITS. 





The handsomest, cheapest and most convenient line in America, 
Canners with a capacity—a 
tomers are now enthuslastic walking advertisements for us. If you 
intend buying a Home or Market Canner, our free booklet explains 
all. Write to-day, Tharp Hardware & Manufacturing Co., Eikin, N. C. 


ot little steve ou'fits. Thousands of satisfied cus- 





CANNING MACHINES 


Write today for FREE 


“SAVE THE WASTE AND TURN ITINTO WEALTH” 
by using MODERN HOME CANNER METHODS, 
Sizes to Factory Plants. Cans, Labels and complete supplies, 


Family 


larger ones left to ripen, but the | Illustrated Literatureto MODERN CANNER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept. I. “Uses tin or glass cans.” 
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THE MARKETS. 





He | 








RALEIGH OOTTON. 


Raleigh, N. C., April 10, 1909. 
to 9 11-16 
% wsh% 





RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


P pmaperted by | E. ~%, > Vietor & Co , Leaf Tobacco, 


tems and Scraps.) 

Richmond, Va., April 10, 1909. 

Receipts in our market have dwin- 
“died down to almost nothing. The 
market hhd. tobaccos is extremely 
dull. We hear that the plants are 
doing well, and the farmers are well 
advanced with their work, and there 
seenis to be no reason why a large 
crop should not be planted under 
unusually favorable circumstances. 


Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 





























Rats 
Sse F ame 
1 15, 1999 








Where to Buy the Best Seeds. 








$3@5; red, $1.50@2; yellow, $1.75 
@2.50. Cabbage, Florida, white, per 
crate, $2.25@2.75; South Carolina, 
the same. Beets are in poor quality 
and work out at 75c.@$1 for old 
stock; new per 100 bunches, S. C., 
$2@3. Carrots, S. C., per 100 
bunches, $1.50@3; old, washed, per 
bbl., $1.50@1.75.. Kale, Norfolk, 
per bbl., $1@1.25. Lettuce, North 
Carolina, $1@1.75 per basket; Flor- 
ida, $1@2.25. Okra, per carrier, 
Fla., $1.50@3. Peas, Fla., per bas- 
ket, $1.50@2.50. Parsnips, $1.25@ 
1.75. Radishes, Norfolk, per basket, 
$1@1.25; Scallions, N. C., per 100 
bunches, $1@1.50; Norfolk, -per bas- 
ket, 50@75c. Spinach, Norfolk, 
$1.75 @2 per bbl. Squash, per bbl., 
Hubbard, $1@1.50. Tomatoes, per 
carrier, Fla., $1@2. 





SOUTHERN 


SEEDS 


Subject to being unsold and 
our confirmation, we offer the 
following list of seeds, f. o. b. 
our various shipping points. 
We believe the prices to be 
right, and stock dependable as 
to vitality and purity. _Bacs 
FREE. 

















PLANT WOOD'S SEEDS 
For Superior Crops. 


Cow Peas 


The Best and Surest Cropping 
of Summer Soil-improving 
and Forage Crops. 
Makes poor land rich; makes rich 
‘|| land more productive, and . im- 
\|4 proves the condition and produc- 
com of soils-wherever they are 


onthe crop can be cut for forage, 
making a yielding and most 
nutritious feed, and the land can 
be disked afterwards—not plowed 
—making an ideal fertilization and 
preparation for wheat and all fal)- 
sown grains. All of our 








Smo 
x. 




























“ ——-- ish Re - HH H oii Fla., per basket, $1@2 ines Gale Cow Peas and Soja Beans 

Co ae 11 @13 , . ¢ Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, per bu., $1.25 are secheased, free from hulls and im- 
ae - Beans have a very slow sale and/] Mixed Peas. per bu, :......-...-.-.----. 1.35 mature rior both in cleanliness 
x : aE ome quotations are hardly as firm as a Pl en Bs Re serseor tr vnpeernneen - and q of tested germination. 
ie Common Gees decdcoccoecce on r bu J cr 

= Medium ...............-.. 12 @13 | 6 oo fortnight ago. Choice pea, per bu.,|] whipporwill Prin get bu. 1.50 bacend a Wise fo" pt a, ¥ ods rep 
pe 18 9 @10_|$2.50; marrow, §2.45@2.47%, and|| Iron Peas, per bu... 185 Door doukabie Worm Fests, 

Sun-cured Dark-fired| the same for red kidney. Sun-dried |] Amber Cane Seed, per bu. 1.40 = 

= Soumes .......-.----- 6 @8 | 6 @7 |apples, 4@6c. Dried cherries, South-|| Jerman Millet, por bu.-.......-.-..--- 109 T. W. WOOD & SONS 

> Goods | 8 Sia | 9 Siz [erm prime, 15c. “Honey, Southern, |} King'sImproved Cotton Seed perbu. 60 Seedsmen, - sce Va. 

a extracted, per gallon, 55 @75c. ee & 

Be Butter.—Top grades are firmly 

o NORFOLK PHANUT MARKET. sustained and creamery specials are 

B Norfolk, Va., April fo. 1909, | Quoted at 28@29%c.; extras, 27@ Seed S P. PLANT Cook's ld 
Phe prices are strictly wholesale (not job | 27%4c.; Western imitation creamery, ee weet Potatoes. COTTON — 
a ee Pewee oben tained on actual 20c.; Western factory, 18% @19c. abitilind Uiiniin’ git tiaie 5, $1.65 

a ee. eK Eggs are coming in freely, but the |] Vineless, per crate__--..... 2.00 

Be, prime 


After a3-years trial of Cook's improved Cotton, 


Pumpkin Yam, per crate-. Iam convinced there is no better va- 
persistent 


Easter demand is keeping the mar- 
ket pretty well cleaned up and rates 
are firm. Fancy Western, 21%c.; 
firsts, 21c.; seconds, 20c.; duck eggs, 
26 @ 35e. 

Naval stores firmer. Turpentine in 
light supply at 39%c. Rosins, com- 





Early Red. per crate. -..............-.... 
Potato Draws for any of Le above 
for May shipment. per M 



















have gotten 

The US. Government bought 500 bushels of 
my seed last. year and I now have their 
onder for 1908. Iam offering select seed 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE NO. 34, 
AND PRICES ON OTHER SEEDS. 














for planting that are almost Be a | 
mon to good, strained, $3.30. Tar, free from lint at $1.08 pas beste > 
Be Charleston, S. C., April 10, 1909. | $4.75@5. Pitch, $3. ‘ over, WILLIAMS, 
“e Ds. C. R. Sides, packed. ......- 10 F Haxifax county. RINGWOOD, N.C. 














SF) usvocamsan HICKORY SEED CO. 


DID YOU GET YOURS? 

















oi rie The Talladega (Ala.)- Reporter aperets a Field. Peas ; Soja Beans 
says: “The Progressive Farmer gives é 
90101 in its leak sande a list of free Govern- as ene Shine Sen SARS See 


Large Soy or Soja Beans at $1.15, Select Stock. 
Old Fashion Clay Peas at $1.20, True to Name. 
Whippoorwill Peas at $1.40 per bushel. 
Wonderful Peas at $1.20, Good stock. 
Big Black Peas at $1.50, Good Stock. 
Mixed Peas at $1.15, Fine for Hay. 

All in good 2 bushel sacks. 


BURRUS &CO., 


"PHONE 1M, 


ment Bulletins of special interest to 
Southern farmers, that is worth the 
price of a year’s subscription.” 

Did you get yours? 


Cotton Is King, and the 
King Of All Cotton Is 


Simpkins’ Prolific.. 


The Earliest and Most 
Prolific Ever Originated 
Truck farmers can grow this cotton profit- 


ably after cabbage, potatoes and all early ma- 
turing crops. Make wide rows and then plant 








Roofing Guarantees. 


When a maker guarantees his roofing, it 
merely means that he puts his ciaims for it 
in writing, and if there is any dispute after- 


aR SSLSSRSSRSSRRSAAX 














simpkins’ Cotton ‘ween your rows. It will 
86. % | wards, there are thousands of ways in which om boils in uate oe: % CRAVEN ST., © NEW BERN, N. C. 
5006.75 |the maker can evade responsibility if he 
6.25 to 6.50 | chooses. I Grow Two and «Half Raley Per Acre After 
peng The makers of Congo Roofing. however. 


have devised an interesting plan which gives 
the buyer absolute protection. ‘With each Feb co ies. but the Bost Bs tage bow poe 4 
roll of roofing ig furnished a Surety Bond, is- | ty yow with references both as to myself and 
sued by the National Surety Company of New| my seed. 

York, guaranteeing the faithful performance 





COCKE’S PROLIFIC 


A nice lot of Cocke's Prolific Seed 
~— at $1.50 per bushel 


s CHICAGO HORSES. 
. Chicago. April 10, 1909 


f. a. b. Milton, 


ORDER QUICK. TERMS CASH. 









































ve . g . of the guarantee by th facturers. This Send P. O. money order or reg- 
se Pape A Pn ye 2 gives to any possible complainant & Court of $1.00 PER BUSHEL, F. 0. B, RALEIGH, istered letter with order. 
ee ppeais to which he can go, over the head o MPK Originator Introducer RFIELD, - - .- 
_ Pvrafters....- -..........-.. «oo 275|the manufacturer. In fact, this guarantee W. A. SIMPKINS, and ’ J. B. SATTE MILTON. H.C 
= and feeders -.-.... 160 165@220/ bond so pledges that if the manufacturers of RALEIGH. N. ©. 
mares and small 195 1906175 Congo Rao ofing shone #0 Sonkenet or close S 
OSE 5 ir ana eae out their business, the Surety Company wou 4 
~~ «Light drivers .............. 120 1 $100 Reward to anyone who witl prove that my stock, er any : r ge : 
and coschers....... 110@130 1 pone there tity Sa onan Rantinn. ae ee part t therest, ave not pure Simpkins’ Seed, grown sad pinned Cocke’s Prolific Corn. 
2 alana tie catalan a alata tee on the three ply is for 10 years. : 
Mg D ----ne ne 15@ 45 100] A copy of the Guarantee can be obtained by oe Choice Field Selected Seed 
_ Moles....-...-.--.-.-------- 12)  § 150@225 | addressing the United Roofing and Manu- Kirb 9 K: Cott 
eo : facturing Company, Philadelphia, Chicago ys AlMmg OM] | at 92.00 per bushe! in theear; limited quantity 
E ; ST, LOUIS MULES. Makes Three Bales to the Acre. | 2¥»bed and shelled. Crib selected $1.50 per 
; St. Louis, April 1. 1909. bushel. Allf. o. b. Wendell, N. C, 
Common Medium FOR SALE to make 10 to % per ct. 
to m dium to good Guarante more than’ common va- A. D. ATKINSON, ARCHER, N. C. 
90 & 110 rieties: to be 15 te 20 days 
1g = 5B 198 | Improved Boone Couuty Seed Corn. cartier: to yield perct. | BRANCH'S GENUINE RATTLESNAKR — 
148 1ap@izs | <enuine Norton Yam Potatoes for bed- : Ww TER ELO = 
150 155@225 ding, and Registered Duroc-Jersey Or Money Refunded omy WAT RME ON SEED =" 
: Pigs. Sen. dul’ sevttihonta 1H UNITED forty years. No other variety | 
x . oe ere ~ grown on plantation of 1500 acres. 
' NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKETs.|E. B. SUTTON, - Calypso, N: C Se FLAS pak. bushel EG BOON TET bie coal bn where different, kinds are 
a as loz. 202. 25¢—4 oz. 40e—t Ib. We— 
> New York, April 8, 1909. Ss th S d CHAS F. KIRBY, Seima N.C. 00-5 Ibs. $4.60—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 
outnern see Revenues: ‘The Benk-ol Guia Remit registered letter or money order. Send fos. 
Market for country produce is Seed Annual, Manual on melon culture with 





N L. WILLET SEED COMPANY, Augusta, Ga., 
Largest Southern dealers in cotton seeds, 
field corns, cow peas, &c. We quote best For- 
age Mixed Peas, 25 bu. at $1.25, less am’ts, $1.30: 
Amber Sorghum, 10 bu. $1.50, less am’ts, $1.56. 
Get 1909 Catalogue and Weekly Bulletin. 


King’s Improved Cotton Seed for Sale. 


Price, 75c. per bushel f. o. b. Statesville, N. C, 


IREDELL TEST FARMS, 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 


| pretty well supplied with everything, 
» but prices seem fairly well main- 
: tained. We quote: 

| Potatoes, Southern, late crop, per 
~ bbl. $2@2.50; Western, bulk, per 
"180 tbs., $2.62@2.87; new stock 
’ from Bermuda, $5. 50@7 per bbl.; 
ag stock, about $2.50. foots 
cosa Maryland and Virginia, per 

bbl., $2@3. Onions, white, per bbl., 





GOODMAN'S Prolific Seed Corn 





Be ag ym sehectens-qetes 8c. a pound f. 
b. semas Ulla, N. 


Jo oHN K GoonmaN. Mt. Ulla, N.C. 


Rattlesnake Melon Seed 


hats Aen rar per from Branch’s selection. 
per p 
TT. J. HAMLIN, James Taland, S.C. 








Will mature 


King Cotton ss. 3: 


GRO. M. wis 
Cone, 8 OS 
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Truck Farm For Sale 


95 acres in the trucking centre; 2 miles from 
eautorts 1-2 mile from shipping station. 50 
acres under cultivation, 75 in timber and 
wood. which can be disposed of readily in 
Beaufort. For particulars apply to 


D. W. MAYER, Agt., 
Box 119, Beaufort, S. C. 


MODERN FARMING CALENDAR, 1909 


Free with each néw subscriber or 
each renewal subscription. This 
Calendar beautifully illustrated. 
Twelve pictures in colors. Size of 
Calendar, 18 inches by 12. Address 


CIRCULATION DEPT., MODERN FARMING 
4 8. SIxTH STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


| Do You Ship Lettuce, Beans and Cukes? 


- If so, send for our list of Standard Carriers. 


| SOUTH SIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
d PETERSBURG, VA. 






































































Farmers’ Exchange. 


Muscovy Drakes $1.25 each. W. B. Coleman, 
Mannboro, Va. 











Eggs.—S. C. W. Leghorn $1 per 15 from now 
on. Turfflin Farms, Salisbury, N. C, 





Single Comb Black Minorca Eggs, fifteen 
for one dollar. W. L. Boatright, Hickory, 
N. C. 





Sojo Beans for Sale.—Samples and price on 
request. Thos. W. Marshall, Lake Landing, 
N. U. 





For sale—One six horse boiler and engine— 
suited to dairy work. Raleigh Creamery, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Altamont Range—Purebred Polled Angus 
cattle, Angora goats and Berkshire pigs. 
: & M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


| Wanted—2 Barred, 3 White, Plymouth Rock 
' Cockerels cheap. Eggs, 15 $2; 30 $%. R. G. 
» Mosley, 512 Elm St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


For Sale—Berkshire Pigs and Shropshire 
Lambs. All from registered stock, $% each. 
' Address Oak Ridge Stock Farm, Chapel Hill, 
e N.C. , 














Peas forsale! Have about 50 bushels of peas, 
consisting of “Unknown,” Cabbage Crowder 
and Life Preserver or Whippoorwill, $1.50 per 
bushel. Julian Hammond, Fair Bluff, N.C. 





Imported and American large Yorkshire 
_ Sows in farrow, and Service Boars, and Pigs: 
and Essex Pigs: pure-bred Angora Goats; one 
each right hand Avery and Rock Island and 
Reversible Disc Plows; Telegraph Feed Cut- 
ee *McCormic Binder. All good as new for 

_ service. J. E. Coulter, Connellys Springs, N.C. 


Easy as Roller 








There’s 
an Axle 










slip, and go, 
and smoothness, 
that it takes the 
K place of roller 

RY bearings for all 
WKS kinds of horse-drawn 


eI Bvehicles. It’s 
' MICA 
» AXLE 
_ GREASE 


"And a trial of it means constant use everafter. 
‘Mica Axle Grease won't make an empty 
pwagon push a horse up hill; but it qwi// make 
a big load draw no end of per cent easier. 

ie It's a friction killer and a horse saver; and 
Wears so well that it’s hard to remember 
Me date of last greasing. 


| Ask your dealer for Mica Axle Grease 
and try it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
































THE MOST PROFITABLE TYPE | 
OF MULE. 

There are still those assuming 
the responsibility of advising the 
Southern farmers regarding what is 
the best size and type of mule and 
what they ought to breed, who stick 
to the old idea that the farmer ought 
to breed the medium small mule be- 
cause it is more active. 

It is safe to say any man, no mat- 
ter what he is producing, should try 
to produce the product that will sell 
for the most money. Well, here is 
the St. Louis mule market quotation 
of a recent date: 


| 
| 




















Good Natured Tools 


It is not necessary to force Keen Kutter Tools. Keen 
Kutter bits, for example, work quickly and easily in 
any kind of wood. Lips are long, strong and perfectly 
tempered, adding years to the life of the tool. 

Keen Kutter Tools like hard work. The edged 
tools never lose their temper—handled tools never 
work loose or fly off—hammering tools keep their 
faces straight. 


KEEN KUTITER 


QUALITY TOOLS 


include tools of all kinds—Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, 
Gimlets, Awls, Planes, Hammers,, Hatchets, Axes, 
Draving-knives, Pocket-knives, Screw- 
drivers, Files, Pliers, Glass-cutters, Ice- 
picks, and a full line of Farm and Garden 
Tools, Scissors, Shears, and Cutlery. 


Fourteen-hand mules were 
quoted from $55 to $125; 14% 
hands, $75 to $135; 15 hands 
$125 to $175; 15% hands, $150 
to $225; 16 hands, $165 to | 
$250; 16% hands, from $185 | 
to $275. | 
Which sort do you wish to pro-| 

duce, the 14-hand animal for from | 
$55 to $125, or the 16%-hand mule! 
at from $185 to $275? 














. ec SIMON. 
Feeding Cottonseed Meal to Horses 
Mules and Colts. 


Hon, J. G. Truitt, of LaGrange, 
Ga., writes as follows to the editor 
of The Cotton Seed: 

“In regard to feeding mules on cot- 
tonseed meal, my experience is as 
follows: I feed work mules on, say 
1% quarts oats and one quart of 
wheat bran and one pound of cotton- 
seed meal, with fodder or hay at a 
feed. My mules fatten on this, and 
keep sleek, with short hair; they 
shed immediately when fed on the 
above. 

“T have also fed mares and colts 
on meal, hulls, bran and oats mixed, 
with the best results. I think this 
combination for brood mares is the 
best feed that can be-had, since it 
produces more milk. 

“The same is also the best feed I 
ever fed to colts; they thrive and 
grow stronger and faster on it than 
on any other feed I ever saw. 

“You should encourage stock peo- 
ple to try this feed; it should be 
used, even if it were not cheaper 
than any other feed, because it is 
the best.’ 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (inc.), 
St. Louis and New York, U.S.A 














Nothing is easier than fault-find- 
ing; no talent, no self-denial, no 





lubricant | 
so full of) 


brains, no character are required to HEWERS make no gp er song pan cg 
set up in the grumbling business.— Bill Bailey’’ to their friends. ey Kno 


|Robert West. qualities—purity, cleanliness and flavor. The 
best chewing tobacco at moderate price. 


BAILEY BROTHERS 


(Incorporated) 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 








} 


No Better tobaccos made than those manufac- 
No eatery tT ROS NOTIN A TRUST I 











NORTH CAROLINIANS ARE IGNORANT 


about their State’s history. Ask yourself if this is not true. The reason is that 
heretofore we have had no properly prepared history. Volume I of Capt. S. A. 
Ashe’s two volume History of North Carolina is ready for delivery. It ranks 
with the best work of the kind done anywhere. It is minutely classified and an- 
notated, the style is scholarly and pleasing, while the illustrations, maps, paper, 
type and bindings are all that can be desired. It is endorsed by all the leading 
scholars in North Carolina, viz: J. P. Caldwell, Dr. Kemp P. Battle, Dr. C. A. 











Smith, Dr. W. L. Poteat, Dr. Stephen B. Weeks and hundreds of others. Cut out 
Cotton - Corn - Peanuts coupon mail. 
Prevents THIS VOLUME WON THE PATTERSON CUP 
| Shedding in Cotton C. L. VAN NOPPEN, Publisher, Gree~.sboro, N, C.: 

Bud Worms in Curn Send me Vol. I Ashe’s His.ory North Carolina, carriage prepaid, for which 
“Pops” in Peanuts— I remit two dollars with this order and one dollar a month till balance is paid. 
Write for prices‘and "name of nearest ( 4 
| dealer. UG ee 4 
} > 





A. S. LEE & SONS COMP’Y Inc. Street SA AG RY otra ede SY 
RICHMOND. sts Ae VIRGINIA Half Morocco, $6.00; Buckram, $5.00. Check the binding you pre- 


fer sent. Deduct 50 cents if full payment is sent. 
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Where You Can Buy the Best Engines, Boilers, Ginning Outfits, Farm Implements, Machinery, Etc, 


* 











—= 


THE “STAR” CORN, ETC., PLANTER F oO oO Ss GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 
ed 


Portable ‘‘Ready for Mounting” Stationary 
The up-to-date and old reliable; Known 


everywhere; without an equal. Drills or DO YOU WANT THE BEST? Don’t buy another make because the other man says 
drops in hills Corn, Peas, Beans, and sows his is as good as the FOOS. There is Nothing Bitter than the Best. 


Fertilizers. Notice Cotton Hopper at- > pao WHY EXPERIMENT 
tachment. - Sy 


The FOOS Has Stood the Test. 
ASHTON STARKE, Write for catalogue 


RICHMOND, - - - | ~- VIRGINIA. =o i ; 21. This shows how 
the F00S is made and 
why it will run. It 
has 21 years of expe- 


= >. - a 1 ri 
" : a rience behind it. It 
F (B) p wea - has the famous Wipe 
z ———= { ‘ << Spark. All valves are 
nen j 20S} \ f ‘ operated by_ direct 


UE i} HL ET CC CORO ng WTA ‘ - / f j tion caren "ious 
&) Modern and up-to-date in every par- y See eGeeiee is 
“t yy 


. . it is running. It ig 
3 ticular. From 12 to 150 horse power. { er , balanced on the cen- 


We also make Boilers; Tanks and ie | ' [Piz reliatie power. 
1 Towers; Smoke Stacks; Mill, Engineers’, a THATS WHY BUY A 
Machinists’, and Steam Fitters’ Supplies; er : , Foos 
Saw and Cane Mills; Syrup Kettles. ' 


‘| We solicit your correspondence. STOCKDELL- MYERS HARDWARE COMPANY, 


STS MM DDD LO TOL MEIN NTN TTR TTT PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 
. 


f Bui : It by J. | 5 Schofield S Sons Co! Macon, Distributing Agents for Virginia and North Carolina. 
| Pay Your Postage | The “LUMMUS” 


mane | COTTON GINNING OUTFIT 


jam tary Eo Rn A Fall Line of Gin-House Machinery, Including Our Guaranteed 


CAPACITY : Ai Bi t Gi Which Successfully 
AGENTS WANTED to sell the great 0 : 
19000 per oy. labor-saver GUANO SOWER, attacha- ir as ins Dispense with Brushes. 
a ane Kentasky” {e 80, simple at > she | ate: pias oN lye eng aieivators, — —— Also a Cleaning Feeder which automatically stops feeding when breast is raised. 
pre Sree fe Srenk: ox gab ox shingle ‘machins. ‘Rurvus A; WINSTEAD, of Elm City, N. ©., 


Let us send you details of these and 
ned trackw: Wt. 5501 ll insid is well pleased with them. He is also on 
One 20-inch saw ‘furnished with each Bens thy of my agents. A postal will bring ay our other important improvements, F.H.LU MMUS SONS co. 


full deseription'and price, address liberal offer. C. S. TARKINGTON. also testimonials. COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
HYMAN SUPPLY COMPANY, Box 84 NEWBERN, N. 6. NORFOLK-BERKLEY,; VA.“ 
“*Everything in Machinery.’’ 


TONS Five sours rT a4 re 
Portable, Powerful! =o ezis% on: The “Sanders” Stable Manure Distributor 


ANN ARBOR JR.; , 


Handles rough fertilizer without choking; adjustable 
“That's the Press.” 


4 cal! : distributes evenly any quantity. Nothing ever invented | 
GIBBES GASOLINE Built for Seuth| tf @ N\. sx i like it. Saves over one-half your fertilizer bills; easily 


ENGINES | ‘romted £04 | Zi , handled with one horse. Price, $18.00, freight prepata. 


=| (pee ay Sis : CASH WITH ORDER. 
An ideal power for Combined NFA aa | tee 
every day purposes. 2 


aoe WP. | 7 epee. §=Sanders Manufacturing Company 


r Cuts Baling ag f et Regaine: SOS a DALTON, GA. 
hy ae es. Cost in Two —_ ui . - 
‘3 AND 6H. P, SKIDDED. —" Get Free 


= Complete information on application to— KOW. ; g 3-STROKE SELF-PEED HAY PRESS. 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, All Steel and Iron. 

Sellers of “'Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery.”—All Kinds. | dnn Arbor Machine Go., Ann Arbor, Mich There's no wasted fodder if you feed ensflage ‘ ‘Two Men can run it. 

Box 128, COLUMBIA, 8.0. : Mi to your cattle, No hard, dry corn-staiks to " $ 4 

throw away. Get an Economy Silo and save 

money. Absolutely air- —_ Keeps ensilage 

perfectly sweet. Doors the ie simplest oo No 


“ x ACTION ° 
a wae i way 
RENCHLES CAT can are Av PIM Ssnies silo easy tovsil and easy to emes- VI THE AUTO. FEBAN HAY PRESS COMPANT 
WRENCHLESS WI Wood: “'stiscred white Blac, oe cypress 1521 WEST 12TH STREET 5 
Upright Stock, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, BELTS | PRS Wrhe'toity fortes Mastered catineve, J) md er Catal e.gs, | KANSAS CITY. MO: 
=) with testimonials from 


‘Witte a new 2" Mfg. Co. 
LOMBARD IRON WORKS, AUGUSTA, GA. A a Bo "ss M a Silo & Mts, Co bad. When writ'ng advertisers, viease mentici 
EEN sia Noaencsoteaee Sel 


this parer 


sy 
































































































































SPAT ET ATE . The New Deere No. 80 Cotton & Corn Planter 


NOH. Upright tae Lg er 
Wnt” Yr Stocks, REX Force F Tas machine does in one Op- | over the er the old way 4 Not only this but | tendershoots coming up together breaks 
Fertilizer butors, Tho CLIO,. Pan ~s eration the work of sweep, | does the work ee. The fertilizer | the hard crust, while scattered sprouts 
MBTTO and Dixie Melion Sweeps, . fertilizer and planser; pete is Bones | below the seed (see cut). | will be smothered. 
ing two-thirds of the time | Deere No. 80 is Yuilt ventirely of steel Fertilizer Attachment that is 
- Put a_te wdfn Roting om warv cri, | Nenetcnan, ec iecioer aeneree 

LBGRO PLOW, STOCK AND! MENT CO f Be eee heel, oat of gear separate f otis ton feed, 
LBO: ie 3 can be removed in a few seconds when- 
mo made gros, dated, The feed rag over 

* achine can urnis! ut fer- 
° iE brant ate impor. tilizer ry less price. Cut shows the No. 

? le t i , Walaa the shoots make a rand | 80 with drag coverers. Press wheel can 
ro GROW tN GOOD — dt De, “ai. be ty, j more even start and growth, be be pe bo | special order, We We =ibing 
cultiv: VE &, Ve, (0 s . ILIZERM strengta this machine Pin allits parte, and it wi 
, but ration tabgolutely neces m aX . es Ly BG ey - =o é pay every nth grower to write for 
Here’s an Iron Age Tool 7 << We t ex + ae kh ae , : vires on . There are m Fong = 

en wi ore 3 : 5 fea 5 
work, bytes : . Op Ue. . ae | ak : w n in th 
78 ani F 




















\ Ox : gay any respect, but by su 

an uce big crops, So o 3 ii, ing and facilities for’ manufacturin 

if ou'lhequi thems Ln7* co - € <a. e is sold for a very re ble is 
2 \ There is Ly ited im any wen 

Notice the a hoppers with 

spring retained ii 


‘2.1 ak | ae sil DEERE & MANSUR C0., Moline, I.,U.S. .| 


| DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES :22:52cci8. 


| 4, Bevoluti practical wer. welaet a: and Lem aed, half that of single cylinder engines, w gehen ess, Costs 
| Less ran a 9 to na ay Sie o wire A Vibration aan call Sees tg ited onany wagon. It isa combinati ae tationary or tractiod 
‘ epvine. SEND FoR CaTALOGUE, Ses © TEMPLE PUM frs., Kicagher and nd 15th Sts.. Chicago. THIS 13 OUR VIFTY SIXTH YEAR.: 


























